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The Reluctant Dragon 


LTHOUGH THERE DOES NOT SEEM to be 

any solution to Japan’s predicament short of 
war, it is still not clear just where, when, or how 
war will come to the Pacific. 

if Washington would acquiesce in Japanese 
attempts to cut China’s Burma road lifeline, the 
Japanese might hope to carry the China ‘incident’ 
to a successful conclusion, and then attempt to 
settle with the democratic powers on that basis, 
but even supposing appeasement has enough 
power in the state department to allow that, the 
fact remains that Japan is not in a position to 
prosecute her intentions in China effectively, while 
suffering the economic embargoes of Britain, the 
United States, and the Netherland Indies. 

In short, military and political ineptitude over a 
period of years have placed Japan at last in such a 
position that nothing but a resounding German 
victory in Russia can save her from entering 
another long-drawn struggle in a semi-exhausted 
condition—and the hope of a German victory in 
Russia has already faded far past the resounding 
stage. 

However, with the German armies inching their 
way from the Crimea to the Caucasus, the situa- 
tion on the southern sector of the Russian front 
continues to be serious. Russian losses in that 
theatre of war have undoubtedly been very heavy, 
and, without overlooking the corresponding Ger- 
man losses and exhaustion, it would be most en- 
couraging to know that a well-equipped British 
force was really in reserve, large enough to pre- 
vent the seizure of the Caucasian oil fields. 

The long-awaited new drive into Libya has begun 
after a prolonged and, it is to be hoped successful, 
softening up barrage against convoys, supply depots, 
and air fields. Whether or not the necessary con- 
centration of troops in this sector means that the 
Russians will have to defend their oil fields alone, 
it is not possible yet to say. At any rate a second 
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front has been opened; in our opinion the oné which 
offers the greatest immediate prospects of success. 


Ottawa 


ARLIAMENT MET on Nov. 3 and adjourned 

on Nov. 14. To anyone conscious of the 
gravity of Canada’s position and responsibilities, 
and conscious of the stimulus which the House of 
Commons should give to the country in carrying 
out those responsibilities, the official report of the 
proceedings makes discouraging—even pathetic— 
reading. After tabling the orders-in-council by 
which the country is at the present time almost 
exclusively governed, Mr. Mackenzie King was able 
to present the house with an almost barren 
agenda, and to inform it that “to begin a. 
new session at once would entail unnecessary incon- 
venience and expense to many honorable members.” 
This—to the nation’s legislators—at a time when a 
successful defense having been maintained for the 
democracies by the U.S.S.R., a ‘blueprint for 
victory’ should be in the process of being mapped 
out. 

After this auspicious beginning, Mr. King pre- 
sented a review of the international situation since 
the house adjourned in June. There followed 
reports by those ministers who are principally 
occupied with war activity. The apathy of the 
Liberal party to treatment of this sort—for the 
opposed parties did register a protest—indicates 
how quickly even our elected representatives can 
accept a debased view of the utility and dignity of 
their position. It is not surprising that many of the 
people of Canada seem all too ready to reflect this 
view. 


Meighen 


ELL SIR, doesn’t that man Mackenzie King 
have the damnedest luck? Here he was, 
fighting a world war from Kingsmere, pushing 
parliament aside, antagonizing the farmers, double- 
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crossing labor every other week, appointing another 
big-business magnate to some control board every 
other day. The ordinary citizen was slowly being 
convinced that you couldn’t get a more reactionary 
government than our present so-called Liberal one. 
And now along comes this coup of the little gang 
of magnates who have seized control of the Tory 
party, and Santa Claus presents Mr. King with 
the Christmas present of Arthur Meighen. 

Mr. King will now be able to resume his favorite 
pose of a mild, benevolent, John. D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
humanitarian statesman, and to win elections with 
it. All he will have to do is to point Meighenwards. 
For while Mr. Meighen has twice been prime 
minister of Canada, he has never held that position 
with the consent of the Canadian people. In 1921 
and 1926 they rejected him at the polls on the first 
available opportunity. One wonders how any group 
of saviours-of-the-country, even with the Globe and 
Mail helping to pull the strings, could be so insane 
as to imagine that they have any chance of getting 
into power under the lead of the man whose record 
in the last war includes the alienation of the French 
by conscription, of the west by the War Times Elec- 
tions act, and of labor by his activities in the 
Winnipeg strike. Mr. Meighen has a very clear 
mind, but he suffers from the inability. to see any- 
thing further away than one inch in front of his 
nose. 

But there is one thing that rather worries us 
about this whole conscription campaign of which 
the Meighen coup d’etat is only one incident. In 
1917 conscription was only the pretext used by the 
backers of the union government to get a cabinet 
which could be relied upon to come to the relief of 
Mackenzie and Mann and their business associates. 
What is the little game this time? 


How Not To Ballot! 


HE MINERS at the Kirkland Lake Gold Mine 
are out on strike as this is written. The issue 
is crystal clear, in spite of all the attempts of the 
operators and the press to obscure it. The com- 
panies are solely responsible for the strike, for it is 
they who have obstinately refused to meet the men’s 
chosen representatives. Either this refusal must 
be overruled, or the government will show itself 
completely subservient to capital, finally betray its 
own declared policy of free union organiza- 
tion, and thereby incur the deserved hostility of all 
organized labor in the country. 
The Kirkland Lake dispute provided the first test 
of order in council 7307—the strike ballot under 
government supervision. The manner in which the 
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ballot was taken reflects little credit upon the 
department of labor. 

The ballot was “loaded.” It was headed by the 
following note: “Your employer agrees to negotiate 
with a committee elected by the employees of the 
company but not with local 240 of the Mine Mill and 
Smelter Workers Union.” Below this bit of prop. 
aganda for company unionism, which now seems 
the settled policy at Ottawa, came the question: 
“Are you in favor of a strike unless the company is 
prepared to negotiate with Local 240?” The form 
of the ballot was completely different from that 
agreed in previous discussions with the union, and 
not released to them till 7.30 p.m. on the night when 
the ballot started at 6 a.m. the next morning. 

The lists of voters eligible—vitally important 
where a majority of those eligible is required— 
were never released to the union and the scrutineers 
themselves were not allowed to keep them. Hence 
no real check up of those lists was possible, either 
before or after. This is absolutely contrary to 
democratic practice. The union asserts that some 
of those on the lists were company prospectors away 
in Quebec and a number of men who had quit long 
before. They also say that rules of eligibility 
varied greatly from one mine to the other. 

-~As a further proof of partiality the union rep- 
resentatives claim they were shadowed by the 
R.C.M.P. all the way to Ottawa, and even into the 
House of Commons. No evidence has reached us 
that the mine operators received such attentions. 

There is also some evidence that serious leaks 
occurred in the department of labor, and that infor- 
mation was on several occasions available to the 
operators and their press before it was available to 
the union. 

In spite of all this, the union decision to strike 
was supported by 63% of the possible vote, 67% of 
the vote cast. 

According to figures in News Comment, the eight 
major companies in their last fiscal year made a 
combined total net profit of $11,679,000, after all 
income and other taxes were provided for. This is 
34% of the capital invested at its book value, and 
38.6% of the value of the gold produced. 

Profitable patriotism, indeed ! 


Washington 


HERE SEEMS LITTLE DOUBT THAT the 

Lewis-Roosevelt clash over the “captive” coal 
mine dispute emboldened the Democratic bloc which 
endangered the passage of the Neutrality Act re 
vision by threatening to withdraw support from 
administration foreign policy. The price for the 
small majority vote which brought that revision into 
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effect appears to have been a promise to “crack 
down” on strikes in defense industries. No amount 
of insistence upon the point that a successful pros- 
ecution of present aims to crush Hitlerism depends 
upon an uninterrupted production of defense ma- 
terials can hide the fact that an attack is being 
made on the hard-won security of organized labor 
in the United States. 

For this unfortunate development Mr. Lewis must 
bear his share of blame. An examination of the 
history of his dispute with the steel corporations 
reveals that his case was justifiable in that the 
establishment of a union shop in the “‘captive” mines 
is a logical step in the evolution of organization for 
coal miners. But where Mr. Lewis erred was in 
his tactless obstructionism to the efforts of the 
President to prevent interference with steel produc- 
tion for munitions. As the United States moves 
steadily toward more active intervention in the 
world struggle domestic issues decline in importance 
in a public mind preoccupied with problems of more 
obvious urgency. There is already evident among 
the public a strong impatience with labor leaders 
who press their claims at a time when codperation 
and haste are imperative. 

There are many in the United States who would 
welcome the chance to “crack down” on organized 
labor in the name of patriotism. Mr. Lewis must 
not aid and abet them. 


Election Without Tears 


N A COUNTRY where civic virtue wears an 

arctic look and where even the wicked too often 
assume the guise of sobriety, it is a relief to be 
able to look across the border and enjoy that vivid 
and not so tender Little Flower show, which is the 
government of New York city. Despite the con- 
siderable opposition that was lined up against him 
in the form of an able opponent, Tammany Hall, 
anti-New Deal Republicans, self-made enemies 
(numbering not a few), and those pro-Axis mem- 
bers of the foreign-born New York community, the 
Little Flower crashed through again, not too dain- 
tily, it would appear, if we are to judge by the 
samples of the vituperative barrage which have 
come our way. 

Doubtless one should deplore the bad taste dis- 
played by Mr. LaGuardia in his more extreme 
flights of invective, and we do in a sense, but, per- 
haps because the right people so often have the 
moral vantage point while the wrong people hold 
the reins of office, we haven’t been able to do so 
honestly in more than a sense; and we are not even 
sire how far ‘in a sense’ extends. 
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Freezing Injustice 


ANADA ENTERED this war with a most 
( unjust distribution of national income. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s we had suddenly awakened 
to the realization that our country had developed 
many of the worst features of the older capitalist 
societies. We made a thorough analysis of certain 
aspects of these evils in the price spreads report 
of 1935. From this report it was clear that private 
monopoly was a characteristic of the Canadian 
economy, that with this concentrated control went 
concentrated wealth, and that large sections of the 
working and farming classes were ground down to 
subsistence levels by the operation of the system. 
Mr. Bennett’s ‘New Deal’ was an attempt to meet 
some of these problems, but the privy council told 
us that the B.N.A. act was primarily a protection 
for separate provincial sovereignties, not an 
instrument for national construction; and the one 
important law that was free from legal obstruction 
—the New Combines Act—was successfully emascu- 
lated by Senator Meighen and other senators of his 
kind. Then we started again to review the whole 
situation; we spent three years more gathering 
information; at last came the Sirois Report with 
a large and progressive plan for constitutional and 
economic reconstruction. But already the war 
was on us, diverting our attention to European 
affairs. The half-hearted and ill-prepared attempt 
to introduce the Sirois reforms in 1941 was easily 
blocked by a few provincial politicians. The social 
system with which we began to fight was as 
unjust and undemocratic as the two royal commis- 
sions had proven it to be during the previous 
decade. 

As regards the internal distribution of national 
income, the war helped immediately to ease the 
burden of depression which large sections of the 
economy had been carrying for so long. Employ- 
ment increased rapidly under the stimulus of 
planned war production. Trades unions found 
themselves once more in a position to bargain 
effectively and to increase membership, for labor 
was becoming scarcer. Some sections of the 
agricultural community were benefited by a rise 
in prices. Heavier income taxes and excess profits 
taxes tended to prevent a sudden accumulation in 
the hands of the already privileged classes. But 
no one could maintain that the first two years of 
the war have rectified the original maldistribution 
of wealth in Canada to any appreciable degree. The 
rising cost of living nullified many of the wage 
advances in terms of real wages, and the situation 
of the wheat farmer has remained extremely 
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precarious. When Montreal steel-workers have to 
resort to strike methods to improve their wages 
above 30 cents an hour in 1941, conditions obviously 
exist comparable to those disclosed by the price 
spreads inquiry of 1935. 

It is against this background that the Liberal 
government’s policy of freezing wages and prices 
must be viewed. Everyone will admit that war 
controls of various kinds are a necessity. Every- 
one except the most diehard reactionary must 
admit what the advocates of social planning have 
been saying all along, that planned production for 
use is infinitely more efficient and effective than 
the old capitalist method of waiting until the great 
economic laws start the depressed economy work- 
ing again. If the methods of capitalism were 
allowed to determine our war production, the war 
would have finished long ago, with a German 
victory. Everyone, too, will desire to prevent 
inflation from upsetting the entire price structure 
and ruining the war effort. For these reasons the 
general policy of Ottawa, aimed to increase produc- 
tion without unduly raising prices, has _ been 
accepted by the Canadian people. War entails 
sacrifice on the part of everyone. 

All this is clear. But it is one thing to say that 
everyone must accept hardship during a war, and 
quite another thing to say that one of the hard- 
ships they must accept is the perpetuation of privi- 
lege in the hands of the few and of injustice on the 
backs of the many. For a large number of 
Canadians better treatment is long overdue. They 
have a right to say that the economy is unfair to 
them. Chapter and verse of the price spreads and 
Sirois reports can be cited to support their elaim 
for consideration. To fix wages now in accordance 
with a 1926-1929 wage level, or to clamp down a 
general control over all wages and prices, is to per- 
petuate the maldistribution of national income. It 
freezes injustice. Certain classes of wage earners, 
farmers, for example, are thereby told to accept 
their inferior position for the duration, while 
highly paid executives and professional groups 
know that the law tacitly approves their social 
privileges. 

For a government that professes to be concerned 
with national morale, and claims that a ‘way of life’ 
is at stake in this war, such a policy is shortsighted 
to the point of blindness. When the introduction 
of the policy is discovered to have been decided 
upon without the prior consultation and approval of 
labor leaders who represent the class most directly 
affected, the whole matter begins to assume a more 
sinister aspect. For the most immediate and 
positive effect which the general freezing order 
seems likely to have, is to take away from labor the 
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advantages which war prosperity offered it, and 
to destroy its opportunity of increasing its share of 
national income through the use of its traditional 
and recognized techniques of organization and 
collective bargaining. 


If there were no alternative ways of achieving 
the purpose which the wage and price controls are 
said to be aiming at, then perhaps even the 
perpetuation of social injustices might be tolerated 
by many more Canadians as a temporary contri- 
bution to the war effort; though just how a country 
that does not passionately care for freedom and 
equality is going to be much use in building a better 
world it is not easy to see. But there were, in fact, 
many other ways in which the controls might have 
been introduced. They might, for example, have 
been accompanied by plans for increasing all 
wages below a fixed point and decreasing all salaries 
above it. They might have been aimed to hold 
down prices and salaries while permitting wages to 
adjust themselves through collective bargaining; 
and if the increasing purchasing power of labor 
created too much demand for certain commodities 
the situation could have been met by rationing. 
It is strange that England has not frozen her wage 
structure, while Canada has; though not so strange 
when the political strength of English labor by 
comparison with Canadian is recognized. Or better 
still, the government could have told the Canadian 
people that now was the time to establish one of 
the basic ideas underlying the Sirois report—the 
proposal for a national minimum standard of 
living below which no one would be allowed to fall, 
and which would be maintained by a planned 
diversion of national income from the more priv- 
ileged classes and areas to the more depressed ones. 
Without going to the length of a drastic dislocation 
of existing payments of income, at least the prin- 
ciple of redistribution could have been recognized 
and the first steps taken to implement it. The 
present controls are among the least democratic and 
the least imaginative of any that could have been 
devised. 


So far in Canada the tributes to democracy in 
the wage controls have been idle words while the 
fixing of low wages has been mandatory. It is still 
lawful for employers to fight, obstruct and malign 
trades unions, while it is unlawful for them to raise 
wage rates. Just at the moment when the most 
drastic controls are announced, Kirkland Lake 
mine operators and Ford of Canada flout the 
principle enunciated in P.C. 2685. Is it any wonder 
that the suspicion is being widely voiced by labor 
that the only inflation the government is really 
worried about is the inflation of trade unio 
power? Is it any wonder that the contrast is being 
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increasingly noted between England, New Zealand 
and Australia, on the one hand, where labor is 
either in control of the entire war effort or 
substantially shares that control, and Canada, on 
the other hand, where labor is scarcely even 
represented in parliament and is excluded from 
every government board where the really impor- 
tant decisions are made? Is it surprising that The 
New Statesman recently described us as a Tory 
dominion ? 

One simple lesson appears very clearly from this 
national experience. It is that labor, farmers and 
white collar workers are going to be treated in 
wartime just as they are treated in peacetime, 
unless they combine in a_ political party 
to protect their interests. They have been slow to 
appreciate this necessity, and {Canada in conse- 
quence is a less useful influence in world affairs. 
The development of a national people’s party, 
democratically organized and controlled, is nothing 
less than a national duty at this time. And the 
C.C.F., already in the field, tested and tried over 
ten critical years, recognized by the British and 
other Commonwealth labor parties as their Cana- 
dian counterpart, is the only party which can fill 
this need. It alone can put a really democratic 
content into our domestic and foreign policies. 
With the support of an awakened public, it can 
unfreeze the present injustices. A few more 
examples such as the voters of British Columbia 
have recently given, and we are likely to see a new 
concern at Ottawa for the common people without 
whose active aid and enthusiasm neither this war 
nor the ensuing peace can be won. 


Holes in the Ceiling 


W vnc THE PROFESSED AIM of the 
price ceiling order, the prevention of 
inflation, every reasonable person will 
heartily agree. Inflation is the worst of all 
methods of war finance. But this particular 
attempt to avoid it is open to objection on at least 
three main grounds. First, its effectiveness is 
doubtful. Second, it may be seriously inequitable. 
Third, the method of its enactment, though legal 
Was unconstitutional. 

That its effectiveness is doubtful is clear from 
the finance minister’s own speech. Purchasing 
bower is increasing, the supply of ordinary con- 
sumers’ goods is not. “Unless something is done 
to channel back” the increased purchasing power 
to the government, “there will be a most powerful 
Upward pressure on prices.” But fixing prices does 
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not automatically “channel back” purchasing power 
to the government. If there is more consumer 
demand than there are goods to meet it, and the 
government prevents prices from rising, the extra 
purchasing power remains in the hands of the 
consumer. He may use the extra to buy war 
savings certificates and victory bonds. But he may 
not. He may use it to buy up and hoard scarce 
goods. He may use it for more movies, or more 
railway travel, or other services. He may, despite 
the heavy penalties, use some of it to buy “boot- 
legged” goods at prices above the legal maximum. 


The order is inequitable for two reasons. First, 
the well-to-do will be in a position to buy up more 
than their fair share of the scarce goods. Second, 
and, perhaps, even more important, the relation- 
ships among various sets of prices at the moment of 
“freezing” were by no means ideally just. Farm 
prices are the most conspicuous example. For the 
week ending Oct. 17, wholesale prices in general 
stood at 93.6 (1926 - 100). But prices of farm 
products stood at only 73.7, field crops 57.7, 
animals and their products 100.4. Mr. Ilsley says 
that the government could not impose a ceiling 
“until we had given agricultural prices a chance to 
rise” from the low pre-war levels, but that, except 
for wheat, the disparity between farm and other 
prices is now very largely corrected. Wheat is a 
rather large exception, and remains so in spite of 
“emergency” grants; and Mr. Ilsley’s own figures 
suggest that it is not the only exception. 

The third objection to this order is perhaps the 
most fundamental. The two ceiling orders are 
unquestionably among the most important laws 
enacted in Canada since the outbreak of the war. 
Under our constitution, laws are supposed to be 
made by the law-making body, parliament. But 
these laws were not made by parliament at all. 
They were made by the executive, the cabinet, when 
parliament was not sitting. On the face of it, 
therefore, the method of enactment was a breach 
of the constitution. 


The government’s replies take three forms. Mr. 
King says that the orders were passed “under the 
authority which parliament has given us in the 
enactments passed at this very session.” The wage 
order was passed “under the War Measures Act” 
(an act of 1914), the price order “under the War 
Measures Act and otherwise.” Mr. King appears to 
be suffering from an optical illusion which makes 
“1914” look like “1941.” 

Second, Mr. Ilsley says the order was “legal and 
constitutional.” But there is a world of difference 
between legal power and constitutional right. It” 
would have been legal for Sir Robert Borden, in 
1917, to introduce conscription by order-in-council ; 
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but it would have been grossly unconstitutional. 


Third, Mr. Ilsley pleads that the situation was 
too urgent to permit of the delay involved in pro- 
ceeding by act of parliament. Was it? (1) Be- 
tween May 1 and June 1, retail prices rose 1.0 
percent; between June and July, 1.3; between July 
and August, 1.8; between August and September, 
less than .9; between September and October, less 
than .7. The rise was actually tapering off! There 
is no evidence that prices were skyrocketing up so 
fast that there was no time to call parliament, 
especially as parliament was at the time subject to 
call by telegraph. (2)Any real emergency could 
have been met by a temporary “standstill” order, 
covering the period while parliament was working 
out a long-run policy. (3) Parliamentary discus- 
sion need not have taken long. The government 
has an unprecedented majority, and can apply 
closure. (4) It is clear from the minister’s own 
speech that the government must have had in mind 
for a very long time the possibility of having to 
take measures of this sort. It could perfectly well 
have brought down a bill in June, had it properly 











discussed it with the interested parties and in par. 
liament, and then brought it into force by order-ip. 
council when the moment seemed ripe. That would 
have been a proper use of orders-in-council. It jg 
an ironic commentary on the method actually 
adopted that, after all the indecent haste, the 
government found the interested parties so un- 
familiar with the legislation that the effective date 
had to be postponed from Nov. 17 to Dec. 1. 


The reasons given for the ceiling on prices, and 
especially for imposing it by order-in-council, are 
a good deal less than adequate. There are plenty 
of people who believe that we have not been told the 
real reason; who suspect that the price order is 
mere window-dressing: that the government did 
not dare to pass a wage ceiling order without a price 
order to “balance” it. For these suspicions the 
government has only itself to blame. Its previous 
treatment of the farmers and working people of 
Canada has been of a kind to encourage not confi- 
dence but distrust; and the method of proceeding in 
this case can only deepen that distrust. 


Labor Policy in Reverse 
G. M. A. Grube 


ward at the rate of one order-in-council a 

month. In September we had P.C. 7307, dis- 
cussed at some length in the last Forum. Now we 
have P.C. 8253, which pegs wages at present levels, 
plus a cost of living bonus, of a sort. This new order 
raises many general issues of policy and principle. 
Here I will restrict myself to an analysis of the 
order itself. 


The preamble states that it was “necessary to 
extend the provisions” of P.C. 7440 “to cover sub- 
stantially all employers and employees,” and it is 
often assumed that the new order does this. That 
is not true. There are many differences, and two of 
them are vital. 


P. C. 7440 contained not only a wage policy. It 
also contained a clause which ordered that “all 
agreements negotiated during the war period shall 
conform to the principles” of both 7440 and 2685. 
P.C. 2685 by itself was not mandatory; it only 
advised that workers should be free to organize and 
to negotiate with employers “through officers of 
their trade union or through other representatives 
*chosen by them.” This was made mandatory by 
the clause of 7440 referred to, at least upon govern- 
ment boards, commissioners and _ conciliators. 
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Now the new order explicitly revokes 7440 as a 
whole but makes no mention of the right to 
organize or negotiate as unions. The sinister result 
is that the only mandatory clause that guaranteed 
this right disappears at the very moment that 
Ontario’s most reactionary group of employers are 
provoking a strike by stubbornly refusing to recog- 
nize it at Kirkland Lake. An oversight? Not on 
your life! 


Then as to wages. P.C. 7440 established the 
general principle that the highest wage paid by 
“the employer” between 1926 and December, 1940, 
was to be taken as generally fair and reasonable. 
To this a bonus was to be added, of 25c a week for 
every percent rise in the cost of living since August 
1939, unless there had been a later increase in the 
wage rate, and then the bonus was to be calculated 
from that date. Now: 


“Except on the written permission of the National Board, 
as herein’ provided, no employer shall increase the basi¢ 
scale of wage rates paid by him at the effective date of 
this order.” 


That is, however low the wages on Nov. 15, they 
must not be increased without the written permis 
sion of the national board. Sweated industries and 
low wages areas will remain so until after the wal 
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It is true that the national board can make excep- 
tions upward or downward. 


The sections that deal with these exceptions con- 
tain a very remarkable difference in wording. If 
the national board finds that the wage rate is low 
as compared with the rates prevailing in the locality 
“it may prescribe” an increase; if, on the other 
hand it finds the wage rate “enhanced”’ on the same 
comparison “it may order” that the cost of living 
bonus be deferred. 


As to the cost of living bonus. Section 12 says 
quite clearly that those employers who have been 
paying it must adjust the bonus from Nov. 15. 
Those who have not been paying it by February, 
1942, must then begin to pay it, but only on the 
increase in the index since October, 1940. In 
other words, if you happen to be employed where 
a bonus is paid you are 14 points ahead—i.e., $3.50 
a week—and you will have three months more bonus 
to boot. It is true that the national board can have 
the bonus paid as from an earlier and lower index 
number, but that will be, and is meant to be, the 
exception. The general rule is as stated. 


Obviously, the general intention is to freeze wages 
as from Nov. 15. If you haven’t received a bonus 
till that date, it’s just too bad. The higher bonus, 
by and large, will apply to the war industries, 
where the bonus regulations of 7440 applied ere 
this—if the unions were strong enough to ensure 
it. Obviously, however, such a regulation is fair 
neither to the employer nor to the worker. 


The bonus does not apply to overtime. If you 
work more hours you get no higher bonus. But if 
you work less than “the normal full time hours or 
work at basic wage rates” (which may, of course, 
be more than 48) you get only a corresponding 
proportion of the bonus. If you work more hours, 
the bonus remains the same; if you work less hours, 
you get less. But that is not all: “any employer 
May apply to the national board for exemption 
from the payment in whole or in part of the said 
bonus” and the exception may be allowed “if it be 
dearly shown” that he can’t afford it. I hope the 
national board will be provided with highly im- 
partial and competent accountants. Note that no 
Principle is laid down to guide the board, as for 
example that bonus payments should come before 
profits, or a certain rate of profit. In any case, even 
4 layman can see here a wonderful field for finan- 
tial chicanery. 


The second aim of this order is “to provide 
administrative machinery for the more effective 
development of a wartime wage and labor policy.” 
No one will deny that we need both the machinery 
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and the policy, and that we have neither. Let us 
very briefly examine what this order sets up. 


First, a national war labor board, composed of 
a chairman appointed by the government, of four 
or more representatives of employers, and four 
or more representatives of employees. These are all 
to be appointed by the government after consulta- 
tion with the National Labor Supply Council. Now 
the government’s idea of a labor representative is 
at times a bit queer, and I note that they are to be 
representatives of “employees,” not of “unions” or 
“organized labor.” The _ significance of that 
difference will be seen when the appointments are 
made; further the appointments are to be made 
“after consultation with” and not “on the recom- 
mendation of” the council. This very order was 
made after “consultation” of a sort, a very flimsy 
sort. 


This national board is to appoint an executive, 
the chairman and two others. There is no guar- 
antee here of any particular representation. These 
—no doubt the effective body—will be paid a 
salary whereas other members get their expenses 
only. Whatever representative of genuine labor. 
unions may get elected on that executive will have 
to be a singularly strong-minded individual if it is 
not to become just another government commission. 
If a good man is appointed, he is likely to be in a 
permanent minority as long as government policy 
remains what it is. 


Five regional boards, chairman and two or more 
representatives from each side are also to be 
appointed. Here the most important point to note 
is that the chairman is in each case a provincial 
minister of labor. This, for Ontario, means that 
Mr. Hepburn, who hitherto had to keep out of 
labor disputes in war industries, will now be able 
to leap into the limelight whenever there is an 
industrial dispute in the province. He and Mr. 
Howe together should make a nice mess of things! 
For we know from bitter experience that an 
Ontario minister of labor either plays Charlie 
McCarthy to Premier Hepburn or has to get out. 
It is true that the ultimate power lies with the 
national board, but, by the time they get around 
to the case, the explosions are likely to have 
occurred. 


This feature of the order will, no doubt, work 
differently in different provinces, though it is not 
likely to work to labor’s advantage in many! In 
Ontario it is by way of being a major calamity, and, 
in view of the importance of Ontario industry in 
war production, it is likely to be a national calamity 
as well. 
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polls—Nova Scotia and British Columbia— 

have proclaimed decisively that in Canada, 
as in other countries of the British Commonwealth, 
labor is on the march. The policy of the C.C.F., 
in demanding abolition of the profit motive, a total 
war effort with equality of sacrifice and recognition 
of the rights of labor, genuine security for the 
masses, civilized living standards for the old, the 
unemployables, widows and children and a fair 
deal for the farmer, found an echo in the minds and 
hearts of thousands of citizens, who had never 
before voted the socialist ticket. Although the 
C.C.F. polled the largest number of votes in British 
Columbia, it is still a long way removed from a 
workable majority. The significance of the vote 
lies in the fact that Liberals and Conservatives see 
the handwriting on the wall; the C.C.F. with a 
young and vigorous message, is forging onward 
and is seeing the day of action and responsibility 
ahead. 

In regard to the immediate political situation in 
B.C., the electors could have wished for a more 
definite outcome, as no party was given a working 
majority. How is some reasonable and _ stable 
pattern of government to be created out of the 
present confusion? This is the question, which B.C. 
voters have been asking themselves since Oct. 21, 
when they went to the polls, for the most part 
convinced that the Liberal egg which they hatched 
out in 1937 had evolved into a grasping and 
dictatorial bird, whose wings had to be clipped. 
This time their reproductive zeal has presented 
them with a weird hybrid, like the curate’s egg, 
good only in spots. To Thomas Dufferin Pattullo, 
8 years premier of B.C. and 21 years in a cabinet 
position, falls the painful task of unscrambling the 
egg. 

In the last legislature the Liberals counted a 
comfortable 31 seats, the Conservatives had 8, the 
C.C.F. 7, and there were 2 Labor Independents; 
now the Liberals are down to 21, the C.C.F. follows 
with 14, the Conservatives 12, Independent 1. The 
smug complacency of the B.C. Liberal party, whose 
machine dominated every phase of provincial 
economic life, has been shattered. A local C.C.F. 
member has very aptly quoted Lamentations, ch. 1, 
v. 7 and 8 on this theme: “Jerusalem remembered 
in the days of her affliction and of her miseries 
all her pleasant things that she had in the days of 
old, when her people fell into the hand of the 
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British Columbia Moves Leftward 
Dorothy G. Steeves 





enemy, and none did help her; the adversaries saw 
her and did mock at her sabbaths. Jerusalem hath 
grievously sinned; therefore, she is removed; all 
that honored her, despise her, because they have 
seen her nakedness.” 

B. C. has had the usual history of Liberal and 
Conservative ins and outs. The Tories had the 
bad luck of holding office during the worst of the 
depression period. Low’ revenues, unpopular 
taxes, the slashing of social services and education, 
coupled with a singularly inept “business men’s” 
administration, not only defeated them, but almost 
completely wiped out provincial Conservatism in 
1933. The Liberals then triumphantly sailed in, on 
a popular program of the notorious “work and 
wages,” social service restoration and health insur- 
ance; much of their success at the polls was due to 
the fact that the C.C.F. was too new and untried to 
command confidence and that they managed to at- 
tach Dr. George Weir, head of the department of 
education at the University of B.C., well-known 
social expert and even suspected of socialist leanings, 
to their political chariot. But alas for high hopes 
and pious wish-thinking! It is true that the B.C. 
Liberals have some good reforms to their credit, 
particularly in Dr. Weir’s department, but these 
have been quite insufficient to outweigh their 
signal failure to sacrifice vested interests, when a 
choice had to be made between profits and human 
lives, their acquiescence in the sabotaging of health 
insurance, their unwillingness to take a stand in 
the protection of labor’s rights and collective bar- 
gaining. Moreover, popular disgust arose increas- 
ingly in regard to the manipulations of the Liberal 
machine; patronage reached a point where it 
became intolerable. Particularly in the rural 
districts, the practice of handing out contracts to 
the faithful and apportioning relief work on the 
roads more generously to those holding party cards, 
the wasteful and unplanned expenditure on road 
and bridge work at election time became odorif- 
erous to be overlooked. The old-line parties made 
little apology for these practices; in fact one 
former Conservative cabinet minister has frequent 
ly admitted that his party, in its day, bore the 
same guilt. During the recent election campaign 
one Liberal candidate even went so far as 
naively defend patronage and was reported 4 
saying: “These patronage charges are a lot of 
nonsense. No matter what government is i 
power, roads have to be built and supplies pur 
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chased. Who is going to get that business? You'll 
give it to your friends, to the people that have 
confidence in you and believe that you are conduct- 


ing your business right . . . The Liberals are 
accused of preferred contract dealing. Why not? 
The system of asking for bids from selected 
contractors on big jobs is one that is sound and is 
practised by every big business. We don’t want 
every Tom, Dick and Harry contracting for the 
job.” Apparently this pearl of wisdom was not 
appreciated by the local Toms, Dicks and Harrys, 
because this particular candidate was not success- 
ful in retaining his seat. 


During the eight years of Liberal administration 
the C.C.F. built itself up by patient educational 
work and the constructive opposition of their seven 
members in the legislature. One of the best com- 
ments on the real strength of the C.C.F. was made 
by Bruce Hutchison, well-known local political 
commentator: “The C.C.F.’s success is the result of 
its touch with the common man, the years of quiet 
work in tiny C.C.F. clubs, the obscure meetings in 
country halls. This is a grass-roots movement with 
a great future, simply because it springs out of 
the soil.” 


The small C.C.F. group in the legislature has 
always received considerate and excellent press 
publicity in its work, first as the official, later as 
the acknowledged unofficial opposition on the floor 
of the house. The public has been kept well- 
informed of its efforts to initiate modern labor and 
social service measures and to contribute construct- 
ive ideas. It has been indefatigable in introducing 
resolutions and bills of every description and 
reaching into every phase of administration. 
Many of these measures were first negatived or 
declared out of order and later, through the pres- 
sure of public opinion, awakened by C.C.F. 
publicity, introduced by the government itself. 
Among these measures was such important legis- 
lation as the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, the Credit Union Act, certain improvements 
in mothers’ pensions and relief conditions. Ernest 
Winch, who made an exhaustive study of the 
welfare institutions, hospitals and penitentiaries in 
this province, in the light of the latest scientific 
information which he had gathered from all over 
the world, has many institutional improvements to 
his credit. The necessity for proper conservation 
of our forests, a vital matter for B.C., was stressed 
by C.C.F. members in and out of season. Health 
insurance, a subject which the government was 
anxious to see relegated to the background, was 
the theme of a number of C.C.F. resolutions. An 
amendment to the speech from the throne in 1939, 
calling for the necessity of post-war planning, 
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was unanimously defeated by Liberals and Conser- 
vatives. These are but a few instances of the 
continuous fight for social security and scientific 
planning, carried on by the C.C.F. legislative group. 

A final impetus to the downfall of Liberalism 
in this province was given by Mr. Pattullo in 
January of this year when, forsaken by his usual 
political acumen, he, together with Mr. Hepburn 
and Mr. Aberhart, successfully wrecked the 
dominion-provincial conference, called together to 
discuss the Sirois report. Mr. Pattullo has always 
been a provincial isolationist and much given to 
expressions like “going it alone” and “refusing to 
be hamstrung and hog-tied by dominion powers,” 
but this time he went too far even for many of his 
own supporters, who saw in his action a hamstring- 
ing of national unity, so necessary for the war 
effort and for solving the problems of the post-war 
era. 


The B.C. election could have been postponed 
until next year, but Mr. Pattullo, while realizing 
that his government faced the unpopular reaction 
against all two-term administrations which have 
no genuine social improvements to their credit, 
preferred to go to the polls now, rather than risk 
a postponement, which might bring much less 
favorable circumstances. As elsewhere, there is a 
war-boom in British Columbia and unemployment 
is at a low ebb. On the other hand, the industrial 
boom has removed fear from the minds of many 
wage-earners, who now feel more free to express 
themselves politically than when they were the 
slaves of relief conditions. The anti-labor federal 
orders-in-council have done much to lower the 
stock of Liberalism in the estimation of workers 
and the government at Victoria has shown a com- 
plete indifference towards that situation. A few 
days before the election Mr. Mackenzie King 
obligingly publicized his latest wage and _ price- 
freezing plan and this, also, had its effect on 
polling day. 

Superficially, the platforms of the three political 
parties showed some similarity, as all declared 
themselves in favor of higher old-age pensions and 
other social reforms. The Conservatives, with an 
enchanting lack of logic, which is seen in full 
flower only in the fairyland of politics, promised 
drastic retrenchment, lowering of the estimates 
and, at the same time, measures in social service 
and education which would have required consider- 
able increase in expenditure. The Liberals out- 
promised themselves this time and pledged full 
support of a number of progressive measures, 
which they had sedulously voted down in the house, 
when they were proposed by the C.C.F. during past 
years. Many tears were shed, particularly on 
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Liberal platforms, over the plight of the poor old- 
age pensioner, the exploited working girl, and all 
the rest, but the public, knowing that the govern- 
ment had had ample opportunity to rectify these 
conditions, remained unimpressed. 


The C.C.F. platform distinguished itself from 
those of the other parties by not only suggesting 
that certain immediate reforms in social service 
and education could be made, but outlining the 
practical financial measures, by means of which the 
job could be done. As the income tax has now 
been replaced by a fixed grant from the dominion, 
a plan of social insurances and increased taxation 
on natural resources, had been drawn up. Socializa- 
tion of certain industries was also recommended 
for greater efficiency in the war effort and for 
the further provision of revenue. A government 
monopoly of brewing and distilling was suggested 
as an immediate measure. A great deal of the 
success of the C.C.F. was due to the constructive 
and informative election talks, given by candidates 
and the high quality of propaganda material. All 
three parties, as was to be expected, urged a better 
war effort, but only the C.C.F. was able to back up 
its support by aligning itself with the C.C.F. 
national policy of equality of sacrifice, conscription 
of wealth and a fair deal for labor. In view of 
this policy, which is accepted today by every intelli- 
gent citizen, mudslinging efforts to discredit the 
loyalty of C.C.F. members by quoting parts of 
speeches out of context, met with little response 
and it is notable that those who were subjected to 
the most attacks, were re-elected with substantially 
increased majorities. 

Some well-known political figures were badly 
defeated. Dr. Weir lost his seat to a Conservative 
in Vancouver-Point Grey, which is the most 
notoriously Tory constituency in B.C. Many feel 
this is regrettable, but Dr. Weir has his loyalty to 
a discredited political machine, which has on many 
an occasion sabotaged his pet reforms, to thank for 
this. Teachers and those interested in health and 
social service, are now wondering rather anxious- 
ly, who is to be the next minister of education and 
provincial secretary, for neither in the ranks of 
Liberal or Conservative elected members is there 
a man to be found who has knowledge of that work. 
In Vancouver East, the C.C.F. proved that the 
organization is paramount over the individual, for 
Dr. Telford, former C.C.F. member, who left the 
party two years ago, and now ran against the 
C.C.F. as an Independent, was decisively defeated. 
The Liberals failed to elect one member in the 
whole of Greater Vancouver, where the bulk of the 
B.C. population resides. The election of two 
stalwarts, Grant MacNeil and Grace MacInnis, in 
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Vancouver-Burrard, was a triumph and a splendid 
addition to C.C.F. debating strength in the house, 

Concerning the political composition of the 
future B.C. government, the oracle is still as dumb 
as the proverbial oyster. The Conservatives have 
declared themselves in favor of a union during the 
war of the three parties; naturally, they do not 
want to see the C.C.F. build themselves up in 
opposition. The C.C.F. have issued a statement 
declaring that a coalition of the two old-line parties, 
between whom there is no real difference, could 
function adequately and many Liberals, also most 
of the newspapers, agree with this view. It is 
obvious that the C.C.F would not only be betraying 
its own principles, but the public and the cause of 
democracy, if it allowed itself to become part of a 
union government, in which the old-line parties had 
a majority voice. The B.C. movement is quite 
unanimous in this matter. 

It is obvious that the political stalemate may 
lead to another election in the near future, in which 
the ideological lines may be more clearly drawn. 
The results of the B.C. election will help to clarify 
the political pattern. Although in the process of 
coalition of the two old parties, the C.C.F. may 
temporarily drop a few seats, the movement ul- 
timately has everything to gain by these logical 
events. No one can deny that the sun of labor 
movements throughout the world is rising. If Can- 
ada is to retain democracy, she must turn to the 
C.C.F. 


This Human Nature’’ 


“This Human Nature being what it is”. . 
What is it more than evolution’s cup 
Filled to the burnished brim and made to fizz 
With added soul-drug potion, harsh to sup? 


What is it more than all the dazzling sum 
Of Adam’s growing deficit of pain, 

With emphasis on measured cranium? . . 
Less credit put to conscience than to brain! 


From Tokyo to Lisbon blood is god, 

And Hate rides in the chariot of war 
Manoeuvering his henchmen; while that rod 
Of chastisement inflicts on Love a sear: 


This Human Nature being what it is, 
Atoning virtue makes its sacrifice. 


ALBIN EDMUND ELSOM 
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Ins and Outs of Nova Scotia 
J. W. Az Nicholson 


were no issues in the Nova Scotia election. 

This was the general feeling throughout 
this province which ordinarily likes the excite- 
ment of the battle at the polls. It was natural for 
the Conservative party to oppose the action of the 
party in power in forcing the issue. The business 
of an opposition is to oppose. The Conservatives 
knew beforehand that they had nothing to gain in 
the contest. It was a foregone conclusion that they 
would be defeated. So the young Conservative 
leader, a promising young lawyer with a career to 
carve in the political and professional world, with 
perhaps a great deal too much pretence of political 
impartiality and public spirit offered Premier 
MacMillan the assurance that the opposition would 
readily agree to the extension of the term of the 
existing government during the war period. It 
could be said with scarcely any possibility of 
reasonable question that the great body of intelli- 
gent and non-partisan citizens were quite definitely 
opposed to this diversion of effort and interest from 
the larger war enterprise. Even the rank and file 
Liberals felt that it was a mistake to disturb the 
electorate, divide the public mind and dislocate 
industrial organization. But the party leaders felt 
that there was a real advantage to be gained for 
the party by an election which was almost certain 
to secure for them at least four more years control 
of the government of the province without any 
favors from the opposition and backed up by consti- 
tutional and legal authority. It is so important to 
be technically right if you are unable to justify 
your position on social, economic and moral grounds. 
It is not a serious reflection on the leaders that they 
allowed party advantage to bulk larger than the 
public interest. How rarely have the old line part- 
ies permitted the larger loyalty to dominate the 
lesser. 

The party platforms . If there were no real 
issues there must be artificial ones created to serve 
the purposes of the contest. If you are going to 
have a fight you must make some pretence of 
having something to fight about. It is worth scan- 
ning the party manifestos, the appeals made to the 
electorate, to gather, if we may, some idea of what 
the party leaders regarded as good advertising. 

Premier MacMillan, the Liberal leader, was 
economical of promises, and based his appeal large- 
ly on the record of past achievement, contending 
that the Liberal government during recent years 
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had given the province efficient administration of 
public affairs and a large measure of progressive 
legislation. He singled out only one feature of 
provincial life that he promised to deal with in an 
aggressive way, namely, public education. He 
stressed the crying need for marked improvement 
in the training of the youth of the province and 
assured the people that his government planned to 
tackle this one task with vigor and aggressiveness, 
revamping the entire system to bring the education- 
al services of Nova Scotia up to a standard equal 
with that of any province in the dominion. 
Naturally he referred to the development in the 
highways of the province under his own administra- 
tion of the Department of Highways, a very credit- 
able achievement it was ... “1,100 miles of high- 
way aligned and graded with 1,000 miles perman- 
ently paved—expenditures increased 50 percent on 
secondary roads—snow removed from main high- 
ways—and entire highway made self-liquidating,” 
as the party advertising stated the case. 

A very effective piece of campaign literature 
issued by the Liberals was the presentation in two 
parallel columns of the record of each of the parties. 
That for the Conservatives was headed; “8 years 
of Inertia, 1925-1933,” that for the Liberals, “8 
years of Accomplishment, 1933-1941.” The big 
headline over all was THE DEADLY PARALLEL. 
The Liberal appeal was largely along this line, their 
record of performance. 

By contrast with this the Conservative leader 
was generous in promises. Reading the Liberal 
story one would imagine that our Nova Scotian 
province had already been transformed into a 
paradise. Reading the promises of the Conserva- 
tives one was assured that they would bring in the 
millenium tomorrow. In addition to this avalanche 
of prospective utopian welfare and happiness the 
Conservative leader made much of the “unneces- 
sary wartime election which involves a very large 
expenditure of money and results in a division of 
the people and inevitable distraction from the war 
effort,” and pleaded that “all this cost and distrac- 
tion could have been avoided if the present govern- 
ment had accepted our proposal to extend the 
term of the provincial legislature.” This was 
probably the most effective feature of the Conser- 
vative propaganda and it may have had some little 
effect. The manifesto of Conservative Leader 
Fraser read more like the challenge of a radical 
political party than that of the stodgy old Tory 
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gang. There was a glittering toy to attract the 
eyes of every group and type of electors—for 
fishermen, a provincial Portfolio of Fisheries; for 
the farmers, generous assistance in reducing the 
cost of production and increasing the price of their 
commodities in the market, plus encouragement of 
land settlement for farmers’ sons; for labor a 
permanent Industrial Relations board together 
with improvement in workmen’s compensation; for 
the aged, increased pensions and for widowed 
mothers, increased allowances; for everybody 
health, happiness and hope; even a paragraph for 
the codperative movement. Parallel with the 
special Liberal promise of greatly improved schools, 
the Conservatives had, of course, to offer even 
more glorious educational advantages. It was 
wonderful to be a Bluenose in those days. There 
was nothing blue but the nose. All else was crim- 
son and scarlet and gold, splendid beyond the 
gorgeous coloring of our autumn forests. The 
Liberals had already achieved a miracle. The Con- 
servatives were going to work a greater one. 

Ins and outs... There is no distinction between 
the principles of the old line parties in Nova Scotia. 
There is often a difference in the leadership of the 
contending groups. The Liberal leader is an 
efficient business man, self-made, and probably as 
honorable as the leader of either of the traditional 
parties is permitted to be if he is to have good party 
support. He gets a good deal of the credit for the 
achievements of those eight years of power, and 
there is no question that under the Liberal adminis- 
tration much progress was made, notably in high- 
way development with the present premier at the 
helm of that department. 


But there did not seem to be any real reason for 
this election at this time save that of party 
advantage. The attempt to justify it on the score 
of democratic and constitutional principles is simply 
to make one laugh out loud. The Mother of Parlia- 
ments has proved itself much more democratic 
than any Canadian government (provincial or 
federal), and it has extended the term of the 
parliament. During that period when our own 
government at Ottawa was outlawing communists, 
there was a member of the communist party sitting 
on the red carpet in the British House of Commons 
within sound of the German guns. The real reason 
was the desire for prolonging the control of the 
Liberal party over the government of the province. 
This was an opportune time to win an election, in 
the midst of the war, patriotic feeling running 
high, the fear of changing control in the middle of 
the conflict, the uncertainty regarding the attitude 
of the people after the war, the certainty of re- 
election now, and then five years of assured control 
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of the reins of government and the keys to the 
treasury. Even this honorable business premier 
fell before the temptation. Once more it was just 


a case of ins and outs. It did not matter that it 
would cost the government the comparatively large 
sum of $150,000 and perhaps the public as much 
more in the “legitimate” expenses of candidates in 
their constituencies and of the provincial party 
organizations in their propaganda efforts. Nor did 
the loss of time on the part of the leaders in 
political, professional and business life with the 
inevitable disturbance and dislocation of industrial 
enterprise weigh with them. The one big issue 
was this: One traditional conservative party 
(small “c”’) would be in; the other conservative 
party would be out. 

The C.C.F. gains There were five C.C.F., 
candidates in the field. There came near being a 
sixth. The Queen’s County Trades and Labor 
Council is proving very aggressive both in the 
industrial and political field with a good educational 
program in hand, and would have nominated a 
candidate if they could have found a man likely to 
appeal to both rural and industrial electors. If 
the Halifax Trades and Labor council had shown 
anything like the same enthusiasm the Halifax 
C.C,F. candidate would not have been left with so 
small a vote. Three candidates were elected 
with good majorities and a fourth made a 
good showing. This was notable in the case of 
Cape Breton East where Brodie won over Labor 
Minister Currie with a majority of nearly 2,200 
votes. That was the worst blow the Liberals felt. 
But the record of the party in its treatment of Labor 
was bad. Maritime Labor is in an irritable mood. 
Neither federal nor provincial governments have 
shown real sympathy. The Lockeport lock-out and 
a score of mining and other strikes demonstrated 
that there was little to be expected of this govern- 
ment. Currie had to take the knock-out blow. In 
spite of our Maritime caution, it is evident that the 
leaven of “liberty, equality, fraternity” is slowly 
permeating the heavy dough of the electorate. 
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Latin American Labor and the War 
Josephine Hambleton 


HE WAR HAS BECOME international 
Treats But revolution not solely con- 

fined to the clear-cut issues of parliamentary 
democracy versus fascism. Within the Allied camp 
itself is fundamental divergence. 

Churchill committed England to social revolution 
when he admitted Bevin into his cabinet. Should 
England win, and go socialist she will probably 
sink to the rank of a third rate power. She will 
be incapable of leadership on the continent because 
the national struggle of Serb and Frenchman has 
become social struggle more closely identifiable 
with Russia than with England. The Dominions 
are insufficiently developed politically to take part 
in a British Commonwealth of Socialist Republics, 
while British trade is now largely in American 
hands. 

Canada develops into a bureaucracy of wartime 
boards controlled by men recruited from big indus- 
trial and financial concerns. Only effective weapon 
against this new form of state monopoly is the 
equally highly organized trade union, itself monop- 
dlistic in that its membership is restricted to the 
skilled few. Economically, the middle class is 
without expression. 


Roosevelt’s paternal guidance of public opinion 
is fundamental denial of democracy of which 
Churchill would be incapable. Criticism of British 
war policies remains at once as caustic and 
constructive as in pre-war days, whereas the U.S. 
opposition to a “shooting war” is most certainly 
not expressed simply by the pro-Nazi isolationists. 
The Panamanian affair moreover betrays a new 
surge of imperialism. President Arias was arrested 
by U.S. canal zone police for refusing to defend 
American ships the Americans themselves apparent- 
ly were afraid to arm. The shock to any real Pan 
American defense scheme is a severe one. The 
incident has discredited the socialist parties which 
always were prepared to codperate with the Good 
Neighbor, and thrown the cards into the hands of 
conservative reactionary ruling classes which, as 
in France, only too glad to help Franco and his 
allies. 

Obvious landing place for invading Allied armies 
would seem to be Spain. Should the U.S. take the 
Azores it has been suggested General Miaja set 
up a Republican government there. A move which 
would set loose growing social revolution in Latin 
America. Cleavages are fundamental. Labor on 
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the side of the Allies and majority of governing 
classes on the other side. But it must be 
remembered that on the Labor Day parades in 
Mexico City demonstrators carried the English, 
Mexican, Russian and free French flags. Not even 
the British Embassy floated the Stars and Stripes. 
And the Latin America of 1940 is not the Latin 
America of 1914. 

Testing board of Ibero-American labor opinion 
was the second congress of the Latin American 
Workers’ Federation which met in Mexico City 
September 22 of this year. 

Resolutions of sympathy were sent the Canadian, 
English and Russian trade unions. Represented at 
the conference were Uruguay, Peru, Chile, Cuba, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Bolivia, Ecuador, Costa Rica, 
Venezuela, Colombia and Argentina. 

“The old illusion that the suffering of the French, 
Russian, English or any other peoples is no con- 
cern of ours has disappeared for ever,” declared 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, president of the 
federation. “No longer can we sit back comfort- 
ably and comment learnedly on the mass-massacres 
on the other side of the world, figuring out how 
best to make a little more money out of our wheat, 
oil, tungsten, mercury and the rest. Neither the 
Atlantic nor the Pacific can protect us from the 
deluge of white hot steel pouring into the world’s 
most forgotten corners. 

“The Latin American Workers’ Federation is the 
only international labor organization left in the 
world, the only expression left Latin workers in this 
vast hecatomb unleashed by the death rattle of the 
old regime.” 

The congress debated a ten-point program for 
Latin America. 

First, confiscation of all Axis property in the 
Americas, ($1,202,000). 

Second, opposition to any move for the transfer 
of British credits in Latin America ($5,889,000) 
to the American ($5,887,000) in payment for 
Lease Lend aid, because such a move would perm- 
anently mortgage debtor Latin American nations 
to Wall Street which would then be in a position 
to dictate to American concerns through its control 
of the U.S.’ only source of raw materials. 

Third, overthrow of all dictatorships in Latin 
America. “With the slogan of national unity,,” 
declared Toledano, “captains of industry, owners 
of large estates and the clergy seek to reéstablish 
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feudal systems of land tenure to break inter- 
continental solidarity and to apply to America 
the Franco neutrality formula. But since the 
majority of dictatorships are maintained by U.S. 
companies the Latin American Workers’ Federa- 
tion has decided to ask the U.S. government to 
expropriate these companies itself, companies which 
by maintaining dictatorship encourage Nazi infiltra- 
tion.” 

Guatemala, banana preserve of the United Fruit 
Company, tolerates the presence of a short wave 
station which is continually jamming N.B.C. and 
C.B.S. short-wave Spanish newscasts to South 
America. 

But infinitely more dangerous was Alamazan, 
Camacho’s opponent in the 1940 three-cornered 
fight for the Mexican presidency. Alamazanistas 
seized a voting booth election morning and paraded 
a flag with a picture of Franco at one end, 
Alamazan at the other, with a swastika in between. 
In March, 1941, “La Prensa” (Buenos Aires daily) 
published a series of articles by an ex-Alamazanist 
officer who claimed that Elliot Roosevelt, the 
president’s son, had promised full military aid to 
the Alamazan San Antonio Revolutionary Junta 
providing the latter, once in power, would turn 
over expropriated lands to the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and refuse concessions to competing 
oil companies. That the Roosevelt administration 
was opposed to any such move became abundantly 
clear when Vice-President Wallace attended Cam- 
acho’s investiture of office in person. 

Fourth, release of imprisoned trade unionists 
throughout America. 

Fifth, organization of an all-American merchant 
fleet for inter-American trade out of expropriated 
Axis vessels. The point was not discussed because 
the plan is being carried out by the inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee. 

Sixth, barter trade within Latin America. Al- 
ready suggested by the Brazilian delegate to the 
Washington inter-American export import bank. 

Seventh, creation of inter-continental economic 
committees to devise means of balancing the 
enormous depletion of raw materials in small, 
undeveloped nations by their more wealthy neigh- 
bors and planning of international production and 
and distribution. 

Over a year ago the Montevideo Conference of 
Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay and Bolivia 
agreed to internationalize rivers common to two 
or more of them, free port zones and regional cus- 
toms unions. But it remained for the Chilean 
foreign minister, Juan B. Rosetti, to make the most 
far-reaching suggestions. 

On October 1, he declared: “To restrict practical 
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expression of our democratic brotherhood of 
nations to the vague limits given pan-Americanism 
is to maintain anachronistic economic principles, 
Together the nations of this hemisphere must plan 
constructively both for the general prosperity of 
the continent and for the benefit of the working 
classes. Equality of our citizens is the only time. 
resistant with which to cement and expand exist- 
ing democratic institutions. Only by planning con- 
structively for collective well-being through equality 
of opportunity on some broad pan-American econom- 
ic plan can the Americas become really impreg. 
nable. This is the first step, and the first absolute 
essential for consolidation of continental defence.” 

Pan-Americanism comes out of the diplomatic 
hedging and friendly assurances of “inter-American 
solidarity” all the more resounding as they entail 
less obligations. For the first time appeal for con- 
tinental planning is not restricted to Latin America. 
A radical foreign minister in a popular front 
government largely of the center, and militant 
labor federations of Latin America agree on the 
need of economic planning. The response to 
Rosetti’s speech may decide the immediate future 
of pan-American relations. 

Eighth, freedom of labor organization in Latin 
America. 

In Mexico, Uruguay and Chile collective bar- 
gaining is compulsory. There is equal pay for 
equal work, a forty-hour week, paid holidays, 
accident insurance as high as 100 percent of regular 
wages. But labor organization faces two serious 
setbacks. Bitter political differences—anarchist, 
syndicalist, communist and corruption. 

Ninth, government assistance for the small 
farmer and industrialist. 

The Chilean and Mexican governments subsidize 
farm loan banks to finance tractors, seeds, etc., 
repaid either in a percentage of crops or at the end 
of tweny-five years in cash. In Mexico where 
payment is usually in crops, farm produce is often 
bartered for farm machinery from a codperative 
workshop. In Costa Rica a ministry of housing 
builds homes for which unemployed are not re- 
quired to pay until they have jobs and then only 
in rising scale according to wage. 

Tenth, free inter-American University for the 
specific study of inter-American problems. 

The present congress of the C.T.A.L. (Latin 
American Workers’ Federation) is not the first. 
A previous one met in Mexico City also at the 
invitation of the C.T.M. Mexican Labor Federation 
and voted solidarity with loyalist Spain. John L. 
Lewis, Leon Jouhaux and Ramon Gonzalez Pena of 
the Spanish U.G.T. were present. 

Latin America is awake. To Spanish anarchist 
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conceptions of human liberty the Indian is learning 
to add his own thousand-year-old conceptions of 
social codperation and pacifism. The fusion has 
brought social renaissance to Mexico and to Brazil 
artistic renaissance. 

The war will decide the fate of democracy no less 
in Latin America than in Europe. She is no longer 
the undeveloped continent of 1914. 180,000,000 
people and thirty percent of the world’s raw 
materials, rapidly becoming industrially self 
sufficient. Natural resentment at what can be 
explained as United States pushing Panama into 
defending U.S. ships and thus drawing Latin 
America into the war and providing an excuse at 
home for entering a “shooting war” gives greater 
weight to the reactionary argument of Franco 
neutrality. Only guarantee against an isolationist 
anti-Yankee wave also becoming a wave of indif- 
ference to the Allied cause is the active sympathy 
voiced by the Latin American Labor Federation and 
the Liberal Socialist governments of Chile, Mexico 
and Cuba. Successful invasion of Spain and set 
up of a new Spanish republican government in 
London or the Azores depends very largely on 
whether the U.S. feels she can enter the war with 
Latin America’s sympathy, and also on the amount 
of active help which Latin America could give a 
Miaja regime. It should not be forgotten that the 
International Brigade had many Latin Americans 
in its ranks nor that the Spanish republican govern- 
ment is still ministerially represented in Mexico and 
Chile. 

In the world revolution Latin America plays a 
key role. (XEW Mexico City broadcasts in English 
every Tuesday night at 8.15.) 


Civil Liberties 


(Compiled by the Civil Liberties Association of Toronto) 


saab THE LAST MONTH five charges of failure to 
conform to blackout regulations have been laid. 
Four convictions and one acquittal were registered. Two 
Persons have been charged with making statements 
Intended or likely to prejudice recruiting; both were 
convicted. Three charges of membership in Jehovah’s 
Witnesses are noted, and two convictions made. One 
Person previously convicted of this offence has had his 
sentence reduced on appeal. One man has been charged 
with membership in the Communist party. He was 
acquitted by the court, but subsequently interned. One 
conviction for attempting to trade with the enemy has 
been noted. One man has been acquitted of the charge of 
Possessing literature likely to cause disaffection. A con- 
viction for attempted sabotage has been reversed by the 
Ontario Court of Appeal. Two enemy aliens have been 
fined for failing to report. One man has been convicted 
of making statements prejudicial to the safety of the state. 
A guard at an Ontario internment camp has been con- 
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victed of illegally possessing registration cards and assist- 
ing prisoners of war to escape. {Harvey Murphy, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., has been interned, allegedly as an organizer 
of the Communist party. Four men released by the 
courts in Winnipeg have been re-arrested and placed in 
internment. One, L. V. Guberman, was business agent 
for local 35, United Garment Workers’ Union of America. 
{The Toronto West Presbytery of the United Church 
considers it “disquieting” that “several prominent officials 
in Labor circles have suddenly been interned at just the 
hour of crisis in Labor matters where the services of 
these officials were of exceptional significance to the 
union concerned.” It protests against “anything that 
savors of needless intrusion on private rights and of 
gestapo methods in our democratic land.” {Referring to 
the extraordinary powers given to the minister of justice, 
the Winnipeg Civil Liberties Association observes that 
“no liberal society can ever be maintained on the basis of 
giving blank cheques to individuals to fill in at their 
discretion.” Dealing with the C.L.A. letter quoted, the 
Winnipeg Free Press states: “To charge these men 
(Lapointe in Canada and Morrison in England) with 
knowingly making use of these powers for purposes other 
than the preservation of the state—for vile purposes of 
special interests or of vengeance—is an enormity.” 


O Canada 


He condemned universities for their suspicion of 
capitalism. “Universities do not paint a true picture of 
capitalism. It has its abuses but on the whole it isn’t too 
bad. Take the average capitalist: in order to succeed he 
has to be progressive. Don’t paint the whole class black 
because a few do wrong.” 


“My reward in business,” said Lieut.-Gov. Woodward, 
“is running a successful department store and serving 
the people of Vancouver well. Money-making comes 
afterward.” 

(Lieut.-Gov. W. C. Woodward addressing Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Univ. of B.C., Daily Province, October 25th) 


The Canadian government has approved the application 
of Dr. Arnulfo Arias, deposed president of Panama, for 
admission to this Dominion, subject to certain conditions, 
the Canadian Press learned on good authority today. 

Considerations of high policy influenced the govern- 
ment in its attitude towards Doctor Arias’ application, it 
was said. It was considered desirable to get Dr. Arias to 
a place where he could do no harm to the Allied cause. 

(Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, October 29th) 


It is not without significance that the CCF made its 


most vigorous drive and most effective appeal in the steel 


and coal mine districts. Its platform promises and social 


program are designed to appeal to workers who feel that 


they have a grievance, and its success in the mining areas 


merely emphasizes the fact that no issue of primary 
importance was decided at the polls. 


(Montreal Star, October 29th) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to 
Chas. E. Hopkins, Glacier, B.C. All contributions should 


contain original clipping, date and name of publication 
from which taken. 
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David 


Earle Birney 


I 


David and I that summer cut trails on the Survey, 
All week in the valley for wages, in air that was 


steeped 
In the wail of mosquitoes, but over the sunalive 


weekends 
We climbed, to get from the ruck of the camp, the 


surly 


Poker, the wrangling, the snoring under the fetid 
Tents, and because we had joy in our lengthening 


coltish 

Muscles, and mountains for David were made to 
see over, 

Stairs from the valleys and steps to the sun’s 
retreats. 


II 


Our first was Mount Sundance’*. 
long afternoon 

To a curling lake and lost the lure of the faceted 

Cone in the swell of its sprawling shoulders. Past 

The inlet we grilled our bacon, the strips festooned 


We hiked in the 


On a poplar prong, in the hurrying slant of the 
sunset. 

Then the two of us rolled in the blanket while 
round us the cold 

Pines thrust at the stars. The dawn was a floating 

Of mists till we reached to the slopes above timber, 
and won 


To snow like fire in the sunlight. The peak was 
upthrust 

Like a fist in a frozen ocean of rock that swirled 

Into valleys the moon could be rolled in. Remotely 
unfurling 

Eastward the alien prairie glittered. Down through 


the dusty 


Skree on the west we descended, and David showed 
me 

How to use the give of shale for giant incredible 

Strides. I remember, before the larches’ edge, 

That I jumped a long green surf of juniper flowing 


Away from the wind, and landed in gentian and 
saxifrage 


*Warning to sticklers about the geography of the 
Canadian Rockies: In the interests of fiction, I have 
renamed several mountains more appropriately and 
moved others around a bit. E.B. 
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Spilled on the moss. Then the darkening firs 

And the sudden whirring of water that knifed 
down a fern-hidden 

Cliff and splashed unseen into mist in the shadows, 


III 


One Sunday on Rampart’s aréte a rainsquall caught 
us, 

And passed, and we clung by our blueing fingers 
and bootnails 

An endless hour in the sun, not daring to move 

Till the ice had steamed from the slate. And David 
taught me 


How time on a knife-edge can pass with the guess- 
ing of fragments 

Remembered from poets, the naming of strata 
beside one, 

And matching of stories from schooldays . . . We 
crawled astride 

The peak to feast on the marching ranges flagged 


By the fading shreds of the shattered stormcloud. 
Lingering 

There it was David who spied to the south, remote, 

And unmapped, a sunlit spire on Sawback, an over- 
hang 


Crooked like a talon. David named it the Finger. 


That day we chanced on the skull and the splayed 
white ribs 

Of a mountain goat underneath a cliff, caught tight 

Onarock. Around were the silken feathers of kites. 

And that was the first I knew that a goat could slip. 


IV 


And then Inglismaldie. Now I remember only 
The long ascent of the lonely valley, the live 

Pine spirally scarred by lightning, the slicing pipe 
Of invisible pika, the great prints, by the lowest 


Snow, of a grizzly. There it was too that David 
Taught me to read the scroll of coral in limestone 
And the beetle-seal in the shale of ghostly trilobites, 
Letters delivered to man from the Cambrian waves. 


V 


On Girouard we tried from the col and the going 
was hard. 

The air howled from our feet to the smudged rocks 

And the papery lake below. At an outthrust we 
balked 

Till David clung with his left to a dint in the scarp, 


Lobbed the iceaxe over the rocky lip, 
Slipped from his holds and hung by the quivering 
pick, 
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Twisted his long legs up into space and kicked 

To the crest. Then grinning, he reached with his 
freckled wrist 

And drew me up after. We set a new time for that 
climb. 

That day returning we found a robin gyrating 

In grass, wing-broken. I caught it to tame but 
David 

Took and killed it, and said, “Could you teach it to 
fly?” 


VI 

In August, the second attempt, we ascended The 
Fortress. 

By the forks of the Spray we caught five trout and 
fried them 

Over a balsam fire. The woods were alive 

With the vaulting of mule-deer and drenched with 
clouds all the morning, 


Till we burst at noon to the flashing and floating 
round 

Of the peaks. 
the bright 

And sunhot raspberries, eating them under a mighty 

Spruce, while a marten moving like quicksilver 


Coming down we picked in our hats 


scouted us. 
VII 
But always we talked of the Finger on Sawback, 
unknown 
And hooked, till the first afternoon in September 
we slogged 


Through the musky woods, past a swamp that 
quivered with frog-song, 

And camped by a bottle-green lake. But under the 
cold 


Breath of the glacier sleep would not come, the 
moonlight 

Etching the Finger. 
feathery 

Larch, while the stars went out, and the quiet 
heather 

Flushed, and the skyline pulsed with the surging 
bloom 


We rose and trod past the 


Of incredible dawn in the Rockies. David spotted 

Bighorns across the moraine and sent them leaping 

With yodels the ramparts redoubled and rolled to 
the peaks, 

And the peaks to the sun. The ice in the morning 
thaw : 


Was a gurgling world of crystal and cold blue 
chasms, 

And seracs that shone like frozen saltgreen waves. 

At the base of the Finger we tried and failed. Then 
David 
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Edged to the west and discovered the chimney; the 


last 

Hundred feet we fought the rock and shouldered 
and kneed 

Our way for an hour and made it. Unroping we 
formed 

A cairn on the rotting tip. Then I turned to look 
north 

At the glistening wedge of giant Assiniboine, 
heedless 

Of handhold. And one foot gave. I swayed and 
shouted. 


David turned sharp and reached out his arm and 
steadied me, 

Turning again with a grin and his lips ready 

To jest. But the strain crumbled his foothold. 
Without 


A gasp he was gone. I froze to the sound of grating 

Edge-nails and fingers, the slither of stones, the 
lone 

Second of silence, the nightmare thud. Then only 

The wind and the muted beat of unknowing 
cascades. 


VIII 
Somehow I worked down the fifty impossible feet 
To the ledge, calling and getting no answer but 
echoes 
Released in the cirque, and trying not to reflect 
What an answer would mean. He lay still, with 
his lean 


Young face upturned and strangely unmarred, but 
his legs 

Splayed beneath him, beside the final drop, 

A thousand feet sheer to the ice. My throat stopped 

When I reached him, for he was alive. He opened 
his grey 


Straight eyes and brokenly murmured “over .. . 
over.” 

And I, feeling beneath him a cruel fang 

Of the ledge thrust in his back, but not understand- 
ing, 

Mumbled stupidly “Best not to move” and spoke 

Of his pain. But he said, “I can’t move... If only 
I felt 

Some pain.” Then my shame stung tears to my eyes 

As I crouched, and I cursed myself, but he cried, 

Louder, “No, Bobbie! Don’t ever blame yourself. 


I didn’t test my foothold.” He shut the lids 

Of his eyes to the stare of the sky, while I moistened 
his lips 

From our water flask and tearing my shirt into 
strips 


I swabbed the shredded hands. But the blood slid 
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From his side and stained the stone and the thirst- 
ing lichens, 
And yet I dared not lift him up from the gore 


Of the rock. Then he whispered, “Bob, I want to 
go over!” 

This time I knew what he meant and I grasped for 
a lie 


And said, “I’ll be back here by midnight with ropes 

And men from the camp and we'll cradle you out.” 
But I knew 

That the day and the night must pass and the cold 


dews 
Of another morning before such men unknowing 


The ways of mountains could win to the chimney’s 
top. 

And then, how long? 
hell of hours 
After that, if he lived till we game, roping him out. 
But I leant beside him and whispered, “The bleed- 

ing will stop. 


And he knew... And the 


You can last.” He said only, “Perhaps... For 
what? A wheelchair, 

Bob?” His eyes brightening with fever upbraided 
me. 

I could not look at him more and said, “Then I'll 
stay 

With you.” 
fever. 


But he did not speak, for the clouding 


I lay dazed and stared at the long valley, 

The gleaming hair of a creek on the rug stretched 

By the firs, while the sun leaned round and flooded 
the ledge, 

The moss, and David still as a broken doll. 


I hunched to my knees to leave, but he called and 
his voice 

Now was sharpened with fear. 
push me over! 

If I could move... Or die...” 
from his forehead, 

But only his head moved. A kite was buoying 


“For Christ’s sake 


The sweat ran 


Blackly its wings over the wrinkled ice. 

The purr of a waterfall rose and sank with the wind. 
Above us climbed the last joint of the Finger 
Beckoning bleakly the wide, indifferent sky. 


Even then in the sun it grew cold lying there. 
And I knew 

He had tested his holds. 
I looked 

At the blood on the ledge, and the far valley. I 
looked 

At last in his eyes. 
Bob.” 


It was I who had not. 


He breathed, “I’d do it for you, 
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IX 
I will not remember how nor why I could twist 
Up the wind-devilled peak, and down through the 
chimney’s empty 
Horror, and over the traverse alone. I remember 
Only the pounding fear I would stumble on It 


When I came to the grave-cold maw of the berg. 
schrund ... reeling 

Over the sun-cankered snowbridge, shying the caves 

In the névé ... the fear, and the need to make sure 
It was there 

On the ice, the running and falling and running, 
leaping 


Of gaping greenthroated crevasses, alone and 
pursued 

By the Finger’s lengthening shadow. 
through the fanged 

And blinding seracs I slid to the milky wrangling 

Falls at the glacier’s snout, through the rocks piled 


huge 


At. last 


On the humped moraine, and into the spectral 
larches, 

Alone. By the glooming lake I sank and chilled 

My mouth but I could not rest and stumbled still 

To, the valley, losing my way in the ragged marsh. 


I was glad of the mire that covered the stains, on 
my ripped 

Boots, of his blood, but panic was on me, the reek 

Of the bog, the purple glimmer of toadstools obscene 

In the twilight. I staggered clear to a firewaste, 
tripped 


And fell with a shriek on my shoulder. It somehow 


eased 
My heart to know I was hurt, but I did not faint 
And I could not stop while over me hung the range 
Of the Sawback. In blackness I searched for the 
trail by the creek 


And found it... My feet squelched a slug and 


horror 
Rose again in my nostrils. I hurled myself 
Down the path. In the woods behind some animal 


yelped. 

Then I saw the glimmer of tents and babbled my 
story. 

I said that he fell straight to the ice where they 
found him. 

And none but the sun and incurious clouds have 
lingered 

Around the marks of that day on the ledge of the 
Finger, 

That day, the last of my youth, on the last of our 
mountains. 
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Emily Carr and her Work 


Lawren Harris 


MILY CARR WAS BORN on Vancouver 
Island, in the city of Victoria and has lived 
there ever since save for a period spent in 
France and England some years ago and an 
occasional visit to eastern Canada and the States. 
Her whole creative life has been spent on the 
Pacific coast, in the British Columbia forest and 
in the Indian villages along the western beaches. 
This was the evocative locale for all her work. Her 
whole soul devotion to this milieu and to its deep, 
and to her, satisfying resonance of life, stirred her 
creative urge into full and complete expression. 
Since she was a very small girl she has been in 
revolt against the smugness and complacency of 
her native city and to this day neither she nor her 
work are understood there. Most of her fruitful 
contacts have been with visitors from other parts; 
with poets, writers, musicians, fellow artists and 
others who admire her and respect her work. 


by Emily Carr 


KISPIAX VILLAGE 
DECEMBER, 1941 


She has always been an individual of very 
decided, even abrupt reactions. Social amenities, 
the smooth or glib flow of words without real 
meaning, and values established by position or 
privilege or wealth mean nothing to her. To evoke 
any response in her the individual has to be real 
in his or her own right. The journey of life is to 
her a creative venture and to find others who have 
no compelling centre, no real devotion makes her 
impatient. 


Her life has been and is unique in nearly all its 
phases; in her association with animals and birds, 
in her closeness to the Indian, in her direct, graphic 
and pungent letters, in the careless yet comfortably 
efficient arrangement of her studio and home— 
there is nothing like this home anywhere. Every- 
thing she makes and dees is all of a piece, is strictly 
Emily Carr. 


She has an uncommon bond with the animal 
world. She has had at different times a monkey, 
a vulture, a chipmunk, white rats and all manner 
of birds as well as many dogs as companions. 
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She was singularly at home with all of these. 
She housed and handled them with a kind of 
careless, off-hand understanding which made one 
feel she knew every twist of their varied natures. 
Her bond with the Indians of the coast is of a 
similar nature. 

Her art in subject matter has no contact with 
white peoples. It is an art whose full sustenance 
is drawn from the soil and the sea, from great 
rocks and trees and the lush undergrowth of the 
Pacific slope and from the mystery of the sky with 
moisture rains, its sifted light and living blue. 

On one hand it embodies an almost primitive 
oneness with nature, identical one feels with the 
Indian sympathy with nature. On the other hand 
there is a power of design, of rhythm, of organiza- 
tion which could only come from a deep understand- 
ing of aesthetic motivation. It is this combination 
which has made Emily Carr’s painting as searching 
and deep and satisfying in terms of the moods and 
spirit of a part of the land and its life as anything 
this continent has seen. 

Indeed in the evocative power of these paintings 
one experiences the fullness and pressure of growth 
in nature as in almost no other work, past or 
present. In the deep resonance of the paintings of 
Indian totems and villages set in the encompassing 
and sombre mystery of chromatic chords of green 
one is drawn into the very psyche of the Indian 
and made to feel the Indians’ response to the prevail- 


ing mystery of great nature. 

Thus in one sense this art is localized. For the 
west coast is exceptional and special in its lush 
richness of growth. Yet in terms of place and 
design, of impregnation of local mood and enduring 
nobility of form, of the temporal and the timeless, 
Miss Carr’s work achieves a deep and profound 
fusion. 

Along with her painting Miss Carr has for years 
been writing down incidents and impressions, both 
as a by-product of her painting trips and as a 
means of retaining valued experiences. These 
written sketches are worthy companions of her 
pictures for both the writing and the painting 
spring from the same personality. Both go to the 
heart of the matter seen and experienced and both 
have a timeless quality arising from the higher 
feelings of the human heart. 

Her first book, called “Klee Wyck’’*, has just 
been published and contains twenty-one of these 
sketches. They are all about west coast Indians 
and Indian villages amid the drama of nature. 
The depiction of a scene or incident or mood of 
nature in these sketches is sometimes so startling 


*KLEE WYCK: Emily Carr; Oxford University Press; 
pp. 155; $2.50. 
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in its vividness that it passes beyond description 
and becomes evocation as when she says of the 
stare of a sick, emaciated girl child looking out to 
sea for her father, “It burned a path for itself 
right across the sea to the horizon.” Or when, in 
the sketch “Greenville,” she says, “The houses 
looked as if they had been shaken out of a dice 
box on to the land and stayed just where they lit,” 
Or again, when describing a photograph of three 
dead infants in an Indian home, she says, “Their 
six eyes were shut as tight as licked envelopes,” 
There are other passages embodying her feeling for 
life as when in the sketch “Ucluelet” she says of an 
old man, “He was luscious with time like the end 
berries of the strawberry season.” 

And as you read these direct, clear and moving 
sketches you turn a page and come upon an illustra- 
tion, a colored reproduction of one of Emily Carr’s 
paintings such as the “D’Sonoqua” and such as the 
“Totem mother and child of Kitwancool” and you 
are shocked into feeling the sonorous elemental 
depths of the Indian spirit. It is indeed an 
experience. 

One last quotation, which affords a fitting 
conclusion in Emily Carr’s own words to this little 
appreciation. “The great forest hugs its silence. 
The sea and the air hug the spilled cries of sea- 
birds. The forest hugs only silence; its birds and 
even its beasts are mute.” 


A Distinguished Canadian 


Poem 
Earle Birney 


R. PRATT’S ELEVENTH VOLUME of 
D verse*, consisting simply of a poem of some 
three hundred and fifty lines on the rescue 

at Dunkirk, towers above the other narrative 
poems of the year in Canada, as “Brebeuf” over- 
shadowed other poetry in this country last year. 
Not that “Dunkirk” is or pretends to be an epic; 
it has neither the length nor breadth of “Brebeuf,” 
but wisely concentrates on the civilian heroics of the 
great withdrawal. No poet yet knows enough, nor 
can be detached enough, to write at this date of the 
event as a whole, and, perhaps, under the War 
Measures Act, no Canadian as realistic as Pratt 
would be permitted; but within the limits of the 
space and the view, he has done a fine job. There 
are no cheap patriotics, no fuzzy political moraliz 
ing; instead, there is a re-creation of the peculiar- 
ly “British” mixture of bravery and almost 
ridiculous matter-of-factness, of instinctive sea 


*DUNKIRK: E. J. Pratt; Macmillan; pp. 13; 50c. 
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skill and amateurishness, which made possible that 
strangest and grimmest of all boat-races. 

The prolog pictures the “three hundred thousand 
on the beaches, their spirit-level straining west!”’, 
and the summons for their rescue sounding through 
England. Then follows “Regatta and Crew,” a 
roll-call of the ancestors of these sea-going 
islanders, conducted with the author’s characteristic 
gusto and dramatic verve. “Piltdown hung on the 
frontals of their fathers... They had signed up 
with Frobisher ... Children of oaths and madri- 
gals, They had shambled out of caves To write the 
clauses of the Charters, To paint the Channel mists, 
To stand hushed before the Canterbury tapers.” 
In the third of his seven sections Pratt draws on 
his tenacious sea-knowledge and his careful research 
to describe “the Race on the Channel.” Like the 
men he celebrates Ned Pratt is one of the “lovers 
of the beef of language,” and his lines race with 
the yachts or lag and plunge with the “Dutch 
scoots and square-stemmed bawleys rank With kelp, 
fish-scales, and the slime of eels.” This division 
ends with a cross-section of the rescuers, in which 
there is some excellent foolery with rhymes and 
names, names borrowed from English sea-history 
and theology (“Jack Wesley, a stoker’), contemp- 
orary fabliaux (‘Colonel Ramsbottom”), or even 
from the good citizenry of Toronto. 

The next section, less successful, attempts to 
make poetic use of the varied British dialects that 
could have been heard “On the colliers” as they set 
out, the typical understatements and jests, which 
sink to silence as the boats approach “the mad 
colors of the murals of Dunkirk” and the desperate 
and dying men on the Mole. Then there is a 
movie-flash to the “Multipedes on the Roads,” the 
tanks, unfatigued monsters “born on the blue- 
prints, . . . crueller than the hordes of Tambur- 
laine,” that beat upon the rearguards holding the 
strip of beach. Finally, the nine-day rescue itself. 
The climax is disproportionately short, but vividly 
concentrated. The hell which the author etches, 
of ceaseless flame and roaring death, of bomb and 
shell and torpedo, with quarter for none, for “the 
decencies had perished with the Stukas,” no doubt 
falls short of the indescribable reality, but the 
heaven of being rescued could not be more striking- 
ly put: “the touch of a spar or a halyard Was like 
ahold on the latch of the heart of God.” Then the 
blessed fog “hiding the flushed coveys,” and the 
return, “Back to the River of London, to England, 
Saved once again by the tread of her keels.” 

Compared with “Brebeuf,” the new poem is not 
only shorter, but more episodic, less a rounded and 
serene whole. Yet it has many of Pratt’s virtues 
missing from the Jesuit epic of last year. There 
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is some of the high spirits of the “Witches’ Brew,” 
and the “Titans,” and there is, what “Brebeuf”’ 
could scarcely have had, Pratt’s peculiarly accur- 
ate and intense portrayal of the sea. The salt 
Atlantic has become, with him, a tenth province 
of Canadian literature, entered upon nearly twenty 
years ago with his “Newfoundland Verse,” and 
now, under the tragic compulsion of the times, 
explored to the far reaches of the English Channel. 
Placed beside the memorable “Roosevelt and the 
Antinoe,” “Dunkirk” is less moving, more tenta- 
tive, but it has the same unique fusion of pictorial 
originality, scholarly factualness, and heady speed. 

Finally, though “Dunkirk” is not so much a nar- 
rative as an approach to a-narrative which cannot 
yet be told, it is yet superior to all his previous 
poetry in one important particular: poetic concen- 
tration. With the exception of the first half of 
the fourth section, there is scarcely a place where 
a line may be cut without the wound showing 
(the maimed version in the current issue of the 
American Poetry magazine bleeds to high heaven), 
and there is scarcely a phrase which does not add 
to the poetic conception. The rhetoric of the 
“Cachalot” is here held in leash without being, as 
in the “Brebeuf,” silently muzzled. Pratt’s great 
epic, fusing all his varied gifts and exploring a rich 
and indigenous theme, has not yet been written. 
But he has here made another step toward the writ- 
ing of it. 

This steady, almost annual, production of poetry 
of real consequence by a Canadian is now in 
danger, perhaps, of being taken too much for 
granted. It is usual to speak of Pratt as the best 
contemporary Canadian poet. What should also 
be realized, and said, is that he is now among the 
top dozen poets of the English tongue today. In 
England there is no one in narrative poetry to 
touch him, as the briefest comparison with Mase- 
field’s Dunkirk poem, “The Nine Days’ Wonder,” 
will show. In America, he stands only below the 


authors of “John Brown’s Body” and “Conquista- 
dor,” and he has the power to equal or exceed the 
finest productions of Benet and MacLeish. May 
the gods of war give him the time and the lords of 
peace the opportunity. 
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clock on the table and the crackle of dry wood 
when a stick was added to the fire and the 
music of knitting needles, the kitchen was quiet. 

Old Mrs. Geisberger sat knitting, the yarn 
working back and forth across her knobby fingers. 
At each round of the sock, she gave a long quick 
jerk at the ball in her lap and the yarn came 
cascading angrily off. Then her needles clicked 
again. Knit two, purl two; knit two, purl two. 

Karlen, looking through the mail order catalogue, 
was unaware of the temper in his mother’s knitting 
needles. He was a placid man. 

“How would a pair of these felt boots suit you 
then, Momma?” he asked. “They would be good 
for going to the barn, so warm, eh? Now do you 
hear that nail crack with the frost? It is cold 
tonight.” 

“T know by the small heat that comes from this 
big fire what a night is outside on the prairie,” 
said his mother. “Gott! There is no happiness 
here any more. That is why the cold feels bad 
tonight. No! Not those boots.” 

Mrs. Geisberger got up and took her shawl off 
a peg and drew it close around her plump body, 
tucking the ends in at her belt. She opened the 
draughts of the stove a little more, then took up 
her knitting again. Now her long sharp needles 
did not sing so loudly; the yarn drew more slowly 
across her knotted finger-joints. 

It is no use, she thought, trying to make those 
young men see that things are bad. Even Karlen, 
who is thirty, will do nothing to make things 
different. Ach! She was sick of it all. 

“Momma, you must have a Christmas present, 
and in this catalogue there are good things. You 
say, ‘No, I will not have this. I do not want that!’ 
Even the purple silk dress that is only $4.99, and 
guaranteed not to fade, you turn against... You 
must have something .. .” 

“Ach! I have no heart for the Christmas, 
Karlen.” 

“Maybe you are sick, Momma? You are so 
different. For the Christmas celebration in the 
neighborhood you have begun nothing yet. Her- 
mann Volgt is saying. ‘Karlen, your mother has 
begun nothing yet.’ And everyone is waiting .. .” 

“Christmas? They are talking about Christmas? 
And all this spite against Old Peter so fierce?” 

“Be quiet, Momma! Peter has killed a man.” 

“Ach!” said Mrs. Geisberger. Her needles 
clicked dangerously. 


F exec FOR THE TICK-TOCK of the alarm 
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No Christmas in the Neighborhood 


Mary Weekes 


“I want you to have something nice, Momma. A 
new shawl, yes? I have put—even this (dry) 
year—1,000 bushels of wheat in the elevator, so 
you have got to have something. For my part, I 
want you to have a washing-machine. Why won't 
you have the washing-machine, Momma?” 

Mrs. Geisberger’s needles softened a little. Kar- 
len was a good man. His father had been a good 
man. A man that feared God. Karlen ought to take 
a wife and raise strong sons like himself to help 
him plow tke rich dand that could nourish a big 
family. A section of land was too much for one 
man alone... And hired men—they were not like 
Karlen. They did not understand the land like 
those born on it. It was take off the crop, take the 
money and go. But all this was nothing, this 
sorrow of Karlen having no sons, to the spite that 
would never end in this neighborhood. 

Karlen shut up the catalogue and sighed. He 
was a big man with a healthy red on his broad 
face, and hair crisp and yellow. It used to be 
silky, his mother remembered, as she watched him 
walk to the window and scrape the frost off the 
pane. “It is bitter cold,” he said. “It will go to 
50 below, this night. But we are comfortable, eh, 
Momma?” 

The needles clicked sharply again. 
berger gave the yarn a nervous pull. 
bounced off her lap. She did not answer. 

After a while, Karlen, watching the progress of 
the yarn across his mother’s fingers, got up and 
restored the ball to her lap. ‘Here, Momma,” said 
he, “why don’t you rest from your knitting? Your 
hands must hurt; so out of joint from work. Hard 
work. Hard work for thirty years.” 

Mrs. Geisberger’s knitting needles sang nervously 
for a few minutes, then they stopped clicking alto- 
gether. She laid down the almost finished sock. 
The room had grown hot from all the dry wood 
that Karlen had stuffed into the stove. She took 
off her shawl and hung it back on its peg. She sat 
down again, but she did not pick up her knitting. 
She said, “It is all foolishness you speak, Karlen, 
about the work. It is not work that hurts me. It 
is spite! It is this Spite Neighborhood that is 
going to be my death. Nothing have I heart for 
now.” 

“Why Momma!” 

“Yes. It is Momma this, and Momma that, and 
Momma do you want some shoes of felt, or a dress 
of silk for Christmas, or maybe a shawl, or 4 
washing-machine. You are a man. You have 4 


Mrs. Geis- 
The ball 
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voice. And if you do not have a voice, you have 
two hard fists. Why do you not go out and stop 
this spite that is killing us all?” 

“Now, Momma, do not lose your temper again. 
You know that Old Peter killed a man.” 

“Ach! For why? For thirty years, because he 
is a man with a little temper, they have what you 
call, tease, him. And this year? For three hours 
they keep him tied to a telegraph pole. You think 
this fun, yes? The young people must have their 
Hallowe’en fun? Is it nothing that they make Old 
Peter into a murderer?” 

“He killed a man.” 

“So that is strange, eh? 
tormenter? Ach! I cannot stand it any longer, 
me, in this place. There can be no Christmas in 
this spite neighborhood. For once in thirty years, 
I am not going to make a big feast in the com- 
munity hall...” 

“Momma, you can’t do that. You have got to 
arrange everything .. . the good German dishes. 
Ach, Momma, what will Hermann Volgt say, and 
the minister?” 

“You tell them, Karlen, that until Old Peter is 
cleared, and this what you call teasing that ends in 
the murder of a man is stopped, there can be no 
Christmas in this neighborhood.” 

“Then,” said Karlen, “I will see what can be 
fixed to make peace.” 

Old Mrs. Geisberger picked up her knitting. 

There are many women like old Mrs. Geisberger 
living quietly and happily in our country. They 
have come to us from disturbed lands and the 
singing winds and incomparable sunsets have 
brought peace inexpressible to their tired hearts. 


That he killed his 


Writing from the Heart 
Eleanor Godfrey 


O WRITE of a people with the passionate 
TL pertsanahi of a lover handicaps a writer 

to such an extent that it is hard to assess 
the finished work in terms other than those of 
poetry. This is not entirely a bad thing. The 
eyes of the heart are not wholly blind; they can 
see things hidden from the head. Anyway no man 
sees other men as though through a prism, break- 
ing them up into their exact components. Even 
the anthropologists and ethnologists have no 
absolute standard of a judgment, no cold steel 
gauge kept under bell glass. So while with Rebecca 
West the margin allowed for error must, perhaps, 
he very wide, the poetic intensity of the feeling 
she has concentrated on the people of Yugoslavia 
May discover things unknown to and unguessed by 
More objective students of that country. 
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Black Lamb and Grey Falcon* is neither history 
nor travel although it has a great deal of both in 
it, of course. It is an exhaustive tribute, an 
appreciation addressed to the Serbs. The other 
two peoples of Yugoslavia are dismissed arbitrarily ; 
the Croats because Miss West just doesn’t seem to 
like them and the Slovenes because they awakened 
no interest in her. This is so clear right from 
the beginning, the bias so immediately apparent, 
that the reader, if he wishes to enjoy fully this 
really remarkable work, must dismiss and forget 
the initial injustice. There is another peculiar 
example, too, of this astigmatism. The peasants, 
who must share a large part of the life in Yugo- 
slavia as they do in every other central European 
country, are all but ignored. After finishing 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon one feels that the 
Yugoslavs have been most successful in developing 
a rather superior vie de bohéme in which the 
greater part of the population takes part. On 
anybody’s guess this is an absurdity. The third and 
most damning of Miss West’s mistakes has been 
pointed out many times by students of Yugoslavia. 
In The Nation for Nov. 28, Stoyan Pribichevich 
writes: “The basic mistake Miss West made was 
to accept as her sole cicerone through Yugoslavia, 
Stanislav Vinaver, alias ‘Constantine,’ a man 
who earned his living as a censor in Stoyadino- 
vich’s Press Bureau ... So it happens that Miss 
West’s elaborate political analysis of Yugoslavia is 
what the press bureau wanted her to say.” But 
Miss West tells a story of Constantine which in a 
way mitigates the seriousness of this criticism. 
Upon the death of a man of letters whom he had 
admired, Constantine had prepared and had 
accepted by an editor a long tribute to him. But 
before the piece could appear in print, Constantine 
in his capacity as censor, had cut his own article 
into ribbons. His explanation which to him seemed 
perfectly logical was that as a man of letters his 
integrity demanded that he present his dead friend 
at his true value, but that his integrity as a govern- 
ment censor made him erase those references to the 
man’s political philosophy which the government 
did not wish to see given publicity. This seems 
either plain foolish, or oriental. However, Miss 
West apparently understands this dichotomy. She 
may not have been taken in so thoroughly as Mr. 
Pribichevich suggests. 

Many other inconsistencies and suspect state- 
ments will probably appear to the reader and it is 
a pity to stress them because despite the flaws 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon is one of the most 
sustained pieces of beautiful writing published in 


*BLACK LAMB AND GREY FALCON: Rebecca West; 
Macmillan-Viking; 2 Vols.; pp. 1181; $10. 
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a generation. And whether or not Miss West’s 
picture of the Yugoslav people and the country is 
entirely convincing she has presented a way of life 
and those by whom it is lived with a sensitivity, a 
beauty and an excellence of writing which make that 
consideration almost unimportant. 

There is no doubt that Miss West to a great 
extent identifies herself with the Serb tempera- 
ment and way of thought. They do things with a 
thoroughness, an all-encompassing gusto which 
stimulates and fascinates her. And unless she has 
improved upon the conversations held with her 
friends there she found an intellectual curiosity 
and courage of astonishing refinement. Miss West, 
despite the paeans of some reviewers, has not done 
for the Serbs what Doughty and Lawrence did for 
the Arabs. Not that these two men were by any 
means objective in their studies, but they worked 
within the boundaries of a formal scholarship 


which put limits to their enthusiasm. Black La 
and Grey Falcon has all the virtues (which are very 
real) and a few of the major faults of studying g 
subject without an academic preparation for it. — 

The history of the peoples who make up he 
Yugoslav nation is a fine and beautifully told story 
as Miss West puts it down. Almost flawlessly sh 
untangles the complex weave of south-easte 
Europe so that events and people take their pla 
in an easily comprehended pattern. The mai 
is dramatic and she has used it with understanding 
and taste. She has also brought to life again tha 
long neglected function of writing, description, 
Whole passages on the countryside have a blazing 
sensuousness which creates an almost tactile 
response in the reader. It is this evocative qualit 
in the whole telling of the story of Yugoslavis 
which makes Black Lamb and Grey Falcon wort 
anybody’s time and money. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


The Great Explosion 


BAROMETER RISING: Hugh MacLennan; Collins (Duell 
Sloan and Pearce); pp. 326; $2.50. 


T IS still only on rare occasions that a Canadian novel 

appears which can be read without a protective tariff 
attitude of mind. However, Barometer Rising, a first 
novel by Hugh MacLennan, a Nova Scotian Rhodes 
scholar now teaching in Montreal, provides one of those 
occasions. It is remarkable chiefly for an exceptionally 
mature attitude towards society and more especially for 
a description of the Halifax explosion of December, 1917, 
which is so good that it is not easy to see how it could be 
surpassed. 

The setting is the Halifax of the Great War years (not 
the Halifax which ‘sleeps between wars’ but an active 
port, proud of its importance). The action, moving at a 
sedate pace, covers a period of but eight days leading up 
to the disastrous 6th of December. The plot is slight and 
concerns the search of a young officer, Neil MacRae, 
believed dead, for the one man, a sergeant invalided 
home, who can clear his name of the imputation of cow- 
ardice put upon it by his colonel, Geoffrey Wain, in order 
to save his own reputation. The fact that Col. Wain is 
Neil’s uncle and the father of the girl who has borne Neil 
a child, provide the complications. The characters are 
genuine Nova Scotian, though they remain for the most 
part sketches, in some cases, notably that of Mrs. Maria 
Wain, remarkably brilliant sketches. Neil MacRae, as a 
study of a complex character, is much less real than his 
opposite number, Angus Murray, the doctor with an 
alcoholic past. Penelope Wain and her young brother, 
Roddie (who, incidentally, at 12 must have been approx- 
imately the same age as the author at the time of the 
explosion) are authentic if not vivid. The demands of the 
plot on the character of the sticky head of a well estab- 
lished Halifax family, Col. Wain, keep him from ever 
becoming clearly defined, though here in embryo is a 
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real picture of a typically Canadian variety of fascist 
minded business man. 

However, both plot and characters are _ proper 
dwarfed by the explosion and are semi-lost thereafter 
for in his description of that catastrophe the autho 
reveals himself as a writer of great descriptive powef, 
The restrained style, which makes some of the melo 
dramatic passages connected with the plot seem thin ant 
unconvincing, is poignantly effective when he is dealing 
with cataclysmic events. i 

In short, Mr. MacLennan deserves for this adult piece 
writing the most repaying of congratulations, a widé 
reading. G. C. ANDRE 


Collected Poems 


SASKATCHEWAN POETRY BOOK 1941-42: Sask. Poetty 
Soc., Regina; pp. 35; 35c. : 


HE SIXTH YEAR BOOK of the Saskatchewan Poetf 

Society shows some progress over last year’s, pak 
ticularly in the re-creating of prairie scene and life. 
poems have caught more effectively the character of | 
mid-west May than the delicate-lined “Prairie Gardefi 


of Amelia Wensley. There is an accomplished 
sensitive sonnet by Margot Osborn on a similar them 
and Kathleen Jarvis writes about supper-time on # 
farm with some of the colloquial ease and spontaneity ' 
Robert Frost. 
These and the other poems of the senses are lackil 
however, in reflection, and those that are thoughtful t 
to be bloodless. An exception is the work of Ella 
Davis, who has learned to comment on the times in wal 
that are still pictures and in lines that still sing. 
usual in provincial annuals, too many mere rhymes 
are included. This issue would have been better for} 
forceful exclusion of half its contributors. 
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CONTEMPORARY VERSE: A Canadian Quarterly; ™. ) 3 
No. I; pp. 14; 25c. 


HE FIRST VOLUME of this new magazine of verse 
contains nine poems by eight poets, some well known, 
others newcomers. Negatively, no poem is flat or bad, 
and all show considerable literary experience. Negative- 
ly, again, the quatrains of Leo Kennedy’s “Carol for Two 


Swans” are very gracefully handled even if they hardly .* 


rise above facility: A. J. M. Smith’s “The Face” is sharply 
conceived even if somewhat metallic in sound: Earle 


Birney’s “Hands” is arrestingly beautiful in its imagery ° 


even if one or two prosaic construction lines have not 
been erased: Floris McLaren’s “No Lock, No Light” is 
poignant even if too heavily accented, and so on. 
Positively, if you buy this little pamphlet you will get 
wit: 
She thought intemperate and absurd 
Her place among the constellations, 
And when his love soared like a bird, 
Salted its tail with reservations. 
satire: 


(Leo Kennedy) 


. back to the wrinkled 
Index weaving the virtuous sock, pointing the 
witch hunt. (Earle Birney) 
music: 
At mothers in cool gowns who move about like 
moons 
Upon the eternal lawns... 
jmagination: 
there, 
like a church-warden, like a stiff, 
turn-the-eye-inward, old man 
in a cut-away, in a mist, 
stands the crow. 


and where else can you get all that for two bits? 
H. N. FRYE 


(Dorothy Livesay) 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY JANE BRONTE: | 


edited from the Manuscripts by C. W. Hatfield; 
Columbia University Press; pp. 262; $2.80. 


HIS BOOK will commend itself to the collectors of 

Bronteana, and more generally to searchers in the 
more removed reaches of English scholarship. The 
general reader will find it of little real interest. 


Mr. Hatfield has with meticulous care collated manu- 


script, and fragments of manuscript, together with the 
already printed poems of Emily Bronte; by an elaborate 
but quite adequate system of lettering, numbering and 
foot note amendment, he has brought together all the 
known poems of Emily and where there have been var- 
iances, he has preferred the authority of manuscripts and 
emendations in Emily’s own handwriting. The present 
edition is intended to supplement and complete the 


Shorter edition of 1923, now that the availability of new 


manuscripts has shown it to be incomplete. 

Mr. Hatfield has endeavored to arrange all the poems 
in order of their composition when the date of composi- 
tion is known. Poems of uncertain date he has grouped 


with poems of known date with which they are related: 


by manuscript or subject material. 
In an appended introductory note by Miss Fannie E: 


Ratchford, the effort is made to shape in its entirety the. 


epic story of Gondal as it is outlined in the fragmentary 
evidence available in the writings of the Bronte sisters. 
Thus, by inference, the poems here printed and related 


to the Gondal story as imaginative creations, serve, to 


. e.: ee 


_ ing of the poems. 


(P. K. Page) 


* : - tad 4 4 re : 
condemn the ‘efforts of me biographers to felate the 
poems subjectively to Emily’s own life.’ 
however, wisely I think, abstains from apy attempt to 
order the poems on the scheme of Miss Ratchford’s still 
highly conjectural theory. . .The order is left entirely . 
chronological. To the genetal reader; many of these 
fragments of verse will have meaning only .as reflectiong 
of the developing genius of Emily Bronte with which he 
is in outline familiar. The,Gondal legend in its present 
fragmentary condition will Seer little light on his oi 
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EBB TIDE, by Doris Ferne; THE ARTISAN, by Sara. 


. Carsley; THE SINGING GIPSY, by oe. eee 
50c each. B 3 , 


4. ; 

HESE CHAPBOOKS are a sent Canadian ‘public ser- 
vice. They assume a large number of, intelligent 
people writing occasional amateur verse for pleasure and 
expecting it to be read for pleasure, content with & 
restricted circulation confined, largely ‘to their friends. 
They assume also a large number of intelligent people 
ready to read poetry for pleasure, ready to pay fifty cents 
for a dozen poems even if they are not the ‘greatest lyrics 
since Keats, and not consumed by a feverish itch" to get 


' published themselves. Every major poet is the apex of a 


pyramid of minor ones, anda contempt for minor poetry 
is more vulgar and more dangerous than the merely 
ignorant avoidance of all poetry. If Canadians ever get . 
to buying verse as unselfconsciously as they buy eggs or . 
cigarettes, Dr. Pierce will deserve a mOnMMEye, of eternal 
bronze. 

All three of these poets have the ability »to write 
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GIVE THESE Books 


WHERE STANDS A WINGED SENTRY 
By Margaret Kennedy. “May be’ -recom- 
mended for its exquisite writing, its elusive, 
unexpected Irish humor and, above all, .for its 
clear-eyed courage. ”__THE TORONTO ‘DAILY 
STAR. $2.75. a 


THE KEYS OF THE KINGDOM 
By A. J. Cronin. This new novel by: the 
author of THE CITADEL is breaking all 
records. Now in its 461st thousand. $2.75. 


BERLIN DIARY . ~~ 
By William J. Shirer. ‘ An amazing revelation 
by an eye-witness, of the Nazi aims and 
methods. 476,000 copies now in print, $3.75. 


‘J. E. H. MACDONALD .- 
By E. R. Hunter. “The little book is beauti- 
fully turned out, with.decorations by Thoreau 
MacDonald, two colored plates, fifteen half- 
tone cuts, and line drawings in the’ text by 
MacDonald himself. "SATURDAY _NIGHT. 
$2. 50. | 
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THE RYERSON: des wad 
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Mr.” Hatfield, - 
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anmoothiy and seacantill ‘the kind of sist they write 
depends entirely on honest. and accurate observation and 
a fanatical adherence to the concrete and sharply out- 
lined. This, however, takes harder work than they have 
always been willing to do, and good ideas are constantly 
being obscured by a haze of generalizing platitudes about 


+ , war, life and other large subjects. When Mollie Morant 


sticks closely to her impressions of fish boats and poplars 
she can achieve a touching simplicity: her singing gipsies 
and knights. in gleaming armor are only poetic patter. 
When Sara Carsley speaks of “The worm, unbeautifully 
long,” she is writing poetry: when she says that man 

With teeming marvels of his brain 

Fills earth and air and sea 

she is writing doggerel. When Doris Ferne works hard 
to find just the right images for an authentic emotion, 
she can produce a beautiful poem, as the sonnet called 
“Memory” is: when she begins to worry about the war 
her mind wanders and her ear goes off duty: 

in the still caves of a great past 

where honor began and love 

and a vast capacity for self-sacrifice. 
The language of poetry has a complicated ‘grammar of 
rhythm, cadence, epithet and symbol, and there was a 
time when a poet could be called sincere and manly by 
simply refusing to learn it. That time is over: sincere 
emotion is still necessary to fine poetry, but sincerity no 
longer splutters. R H. N. FRYE 


Socialogical Study ; 


PIONEERING IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES: THE 
SOCIAL SIDE OF THE SETTLEMENT PROCESS. 
(Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, vol. viii); C. A. 
Dawson and Eva R. Younge; Toronto, 1940; pp xi, 338. 


N DEVELOPING a policy for the agricultural rehabili- 
; tation of the Canadian west, the books published in 

the Canadian Frontiers of Settlement series will provide 
an invaluable body of source material. This volume, 
“Pioneering in the Prairie Provinces,” is a sociological 
study of the process of settlement and an appraisal of the 
results. The approach is analytical rather than historical. 
Settlement has been examined in terms of general topics, 
such as the.influence of geography, the role of various 
kinds of social’and economic organization, the adjustment 
of the settler: to his environment, the development of 
agricultural techniques. As in the preparation of prev- 
_ ious volumes, much data has been collected in the field, 
and full descriptive accounts of a number of typical 
settlements have been included. 


”y id ¥ sie 


The book presents a clear picture of the complicated — 
pattern of settlement and of the intricate network of 
social agencies, official and otherwise, which have grown * 


‘ up to meet the needs of the settlers. Chapters on educa- 
tional and religious institutions tell one part of the story 
which has‘ seldom been examined in relation to the 
* general process of settlement. The total picture is of a 
community struggling to provide itself with the services 
necessary to a decent standard of living and doin 
surprisingly small resources. 

The material in: this book'serves to support with new 
evidence conclusions which have already been indicated 
in other volumes of the series.. One is the direct relation 
in a pioneer area' between the rate of settlement and the 
capital expenditure which is taking place. The costs of 
establishing’ a farmer in the west were much greater than 
the price of his;land, and in many cases the netessary 

: eee ty . ef . e » qy 
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so on . 
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f ‘ igapital found its way to the settler because of huge 
.expenditures on public works such as railroads. The 


second conclusion which is indicated is that the assimila- 
tion of non-Anglo-Saxon groups takes place most rapidly 
where there are economic conditions which foster it. 
Thus the chance for men of a non-Anglo-Saxon commun- 
ity to work away from home on railroad construction has 
been the entering wedge for a process by which new 
modes of life were learned. Both settlement and 
assimilation are problems which must still be faced in 
the west, and it is to be hoped that the evidence of this 
book will be taken into account when plans are made 


‘to deal with them. 


“Pioneering in the Prairie Provinces” contains an 
admirable set of maps and charts similar to those which 


have added so much to the usefulness of former volumes. 
R. G. RIDDELL 


100 Years Before Hyde Park 


THE CRISIS OF 1830-1842 IN CANADIAN-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS: Albert B. Corey; Toronto, Ryersen 
Press; pp. xi + 203; $3.25. 


HIS IS ANOTHER in the Carnegie Endowment series 

on Canadian-American relations edited by Professor 
Shotwell. Professor Corey of St. Lawrence University 
tells the story of some of the most famous and exciting 
incidents of all the long history of “peace with friction” 
in the relations of the two North American countries. 
The core of his narrative is the crisis produced by our 
Canadian rebellion of 1837. But he begins earlier than 
that and brings his narrative down to the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty. His research in government docu- 
ments and in the newspapers of the period has enabled 
him to bring fresh details to almost every item in the 
story. One need hardly say that the evidences of violently 
hostile public opinion which he produces from both sides 
of the border make rather strange reading in these days 
of Ogdensburg and Hyde Park conferences. He is con- 


‘cerned primarily with the problems confronting the two 


governments in these twelve years. His book can be 
usefully read in conjunction with Mr. E. C. Guillet’s “The 
Lives and Times of the Patriots” which tells a good deal 
of the same story from the point of view of the men who 
made the rebellion in Upper Canada and organized the 
border expeditions in the United States, and so created 
the problems for the governments. 

This volume, like all the volumes in the Carnegie 
series, is splendidly produced. But might one suggest 
‘to the Carnegie trustees that they should use some of 
their abundant funds to assist in cheapening the costs of 
these volumes to the purchaser? At their present prices 
they. simply will not be bought by any of the well- 


intentioned but ignorant citizens on either side of the 


border upon whose relations they are meant to shed 
enlightenment. FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


Pamphlets 


ANADA AT WAR—Revised to Oct. 1, 1941. 
‘only say over again that this summary of the 
Canadian war effort, revised and brought up to date 
every month, should be in the hands of every Canadian 
‘ who wants concrete facts rather than the editorial clap- 
‘ trap of our newspaper magnates. The summary is becom- 


One can 
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ing a little longer each month as our war effort expands. 


This number contains 79 pages. Issued free by the 
Director of Public Information, Ottawa. 

India Today: the Background of the Indian Nationalist 
Movement. This is No. 10 in the Contemporary Affairs 
series published by the Ryerson Press under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. (Price, 
60 cents.) Its authors, W. E. Duffett, A. R. Hicks and G. 
R. Parkin, have produced what is probably the best short 
analysis of the current Indian situation that is available 
in any of the English-speaking countries. They make 
clear what is to be said both for British imperialism and 
for Indian nationalism, they explain what the different 
political groups are, and they relate the politics of the 
country to its economic and social structure. The book 
concludes with sketches of the careers of five of the chief 
native leaders and with a useful short bibliography of 
further reading. This last should have included such a 
book as Palme Dutt’s “India Today,” a searching Marxian 
criticism both of the British raj and of Gandhi’s reaction 
against it. 

Two publications of the Geneva Research Centre make 
mournful reading just now but will be useful when and 
if that next Peace Conference comes off. One is by N. 
M. Sloutzki, who was formerly editor of the League of 
Nations Armaments Year Book and who gathers into 
129 pages all his expert knowledge of “The World Arma- 
ments Race, 1919-1939.” 
Pitman B. Potter and consists of a learned comprehen- 
sive analysis of “Article XIX of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations.” This was the article which provided 
for “peaceful change,” and Professor Potter explains why 
it remained a scrap of paper. The problems dealt with 
in these two booklets will be with us in insistent form 
again as soon as this war is over. (Obtainable from the 
League of Nations Society, Ottawa—40 cents each.) 

F.H.U. 


Miscellany 


MEDICINE SHOW: Malcolm Webber; Caxton Printers 
Ltd.; pp. 265; $3.00. 


ERE IS another of those projections of American 

folklore, a long series of which has come from the 
press of the Caxton Printers of Caldwell, Idaho. Told by 
one who was himself “iron man,” wrestler and drummer 
in a typical medicine show of the vanishing middle west, 
the story is full of incident and color. It is the raw stuff 
out of which grew many of O. Henry’s stories and W. C. 
Fields’ films. The characters in Dr. Wellington’s Ton- 
Ko-Ko Medicine Show, from the doctor himself in his 
southern colonel get-up down to Squirrel Pete, the 
drunken canvas man, are all familiar to fiction readers 
and movie-goers. But in this book they are large as life 


and twice as natural. 


The old medicine shows depended upon a fairly large 
Company of troupers to draw the crowds. Real money 
was then extracted from the half-hypnotized suckers 
by way of herb medicines costing a few cents and sold 
at a dollar a bottle. The Ton-Ko-Ko Show travelled ina 
‘wo old Pullman cars hitched to freights. It set up its 
nt on the fringe of frontier settlements, and often 
' xyed several weeks. In reality a small circus without 
_ 'd animals, its acts had to be good of their kind to 
| ting ’em in.” The author claims that some of the per- 
; Mers—notably Les Williams, who specialized in cornet 
| 9s but could play any instrument in the band, and 
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The other is by Professor . 


Babe Daniels, the eccentric dancer with a past, had 
more talent than many who later became the darlings of 
night clubs or even the concert stage. Mostly old circus 
hands who had sunk to lower levels through drink, dope 
or laziness, they led a rough life, not without its moments 
of sentiment and tragedy. Loyal to each other, they 
settled their own disputes in their own way; the unpar- 
donable sin was to call in outside authority. 

Doc Williams, who had operated on natives in the Solo- 
mon Islands, continued to provide clinical services 
of a kind in his Pullman car office, and was extensively 
consulted by women “in trouble.” The author credits 
him with a kind heart, and many generosities and unpaid 
services, in spite of his drunkenness and charlatanry. He 
took from the rich and gave to the poor, and finally 
died under the strain of amputating Squirrel Pete’s leg 
pinned beneath a wrecked freight car. The book ends cn 
the true note of old-time melodrama. Babe Daniels, 
the dancer, for whom the young wrestler-drummer- 
strong-man narrator had conceived a passion, finds she is 
losing the sight of her remaining good eye, and steals 
away leaving a note. “And so, dear boy, I am going 
away, going to live with my sister, on a little farm that 
I have bought with my savings of all these years. There, 
when the endless night comes down, I will sit and think 
of you.” 

If you can still recapture that innocent receptivity 
which once drew you to the circus, you’ll have a grand 
time with this book. Even if you can’t, much of it is 
undoubtedly authentic enough to interest you if you are 
a student of folklore. There are numerous illustrative 
pen drawings and one in color by L. P. Harting. 

CARLTON McNAUGHT 








BY WATSON KIRKCONNELL 


A discussion of the great problems now 
before the Canadian people. Brilliant 
and timely essays by one of Canada’s 
foremost writers, on such pertinent sub- 
jects as: 


A Writer’s Tasks in Wartime 

Canada and the Refugees 

European Elements in Canadian Life 

The Fifth Column in Canada 

Post War Canada 

European-Canadian Literature 

Our Intellectual Heritage and many others 


Price 75c 


Oxford University Press 


480 University Avenue, Toronto Canada 
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THE POTSDAM FUHRER: Robert Ergang; New York, 
Columbia University Press; pp. 290; $3.00. 


REDERICK WILLIAM I of Prussia, who reigned from 

1713 to 1740, was the king who built up the Prussian 
army, reformed and centralized the administration of his 
territories, and handed down to his son, Frederick the 
Great, the efficient machine which was to make Prussia 
one of the great powers of Europe. Mr. Ergang has given 
us here a most interesting analysis of his character and 
his achievements. It is an analysis rather than a history, 
for one cannot discover from this volume how one event 
succeeded another in the seventeen years of Frederick 
William’s reign. But the man was such an extraordinary 
character, and Mr. Ergang has so many interesting things 
to quote from the letters and documents of the time, that 
the book provides good reading throughout. However, 
one must protest against the title, which was no doubt 
chosen by the publishers in order to attract current 
interest. University presses should not do this sort of 
thing. An hereditary ruler in the eighteenth century, 
dominated by pietistic Protestant religious ideas, showing 
a somewhat remarkable enlightenment on such subjects 
as Jews and education, cannot in any genuine sense be 
called a Fiihrer, even if he was obsessed by the ambition 
of making an invincible army. He became so devoted 
to his army that he was unwilling to shed its blood. 
Besides he had a son who by the age of eighteen had 
collected a library of 3,775 books, including the works of 
Locke and Voltaire. When young men of eighteen are 
reading Locke and Voltaire, whether openly or by 
stealth, there is still a good foundation of essential sanity 
left in their community. F. H. U. 


NARCISSA: Richmal Crompton; Macmillan; pp. 302; $2.50. 


S THE TITLE not too subtly suggests, Narcissa is the 

study of an egotist. The story is very contrived, 
deaths occur advantageously, revealing incidents follow 
so definite a pattern that midway through the book 
nothing further can surprise the reader. But once the 
artificiality and exaggeration are accepted, Narcissa is 
good and perversely stimulating reading. 

Stella, the Narcissa of the title, is incredibly centred in 
herself. We meet her as a child and leave her as an old 
woman. We learn that every attitude, every thought, 
every action is designed to maintain her uncontested 
superiority in whatever group she finds herself. She is 
incapable of extrovert behavior. Three people meet 
death more than half-way to escape her domination. It 
is all pretty dreadful and quite unreal. Nevertheless, the 
story has a fascination and this fascination, one suspects, 
springs from the suspicion that Stella is a refinement and 
extension of the anti-social person buried deep in a great 
many women. 

Richmal Crompton tells her story with the grace and 
assurance so common amongst English women writers. 
Her talent is a minor one but it is consistent and worth 
attention. ELEANOR GODFREY 


CANADA: Lady Tweedsmuir; Collins; pp. 48; paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $1.50. 


O CONDENSE the history of even so very young a 

country as Canada into 48 pages is, in itself, a triumph 
of brevity. This is a sketch, and merely a sketch, of the 
various happenings which have played an important part 
in the development of this country. It is not a book for 
Canadians, however, for it is apt to be too reminiscent of 
those painful days when you sat at a desk in a public 
school and learned, in spite of yourself, all the dull, 
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uninteresting facts which some hard-working pedagogue 
considered essential that you know; and there is not 
enough unfamiliar material to make you feel that the 
reading is either interesting or worthwhile. But the book 
was not written for Canadians and anyone reading it 
should keep this in mind. It was written, as is stated in 
the preface, for the purpose of making Canada better 
known in other parts of the world. 

Beautifully illustrated by an extremely fine collection 
of colored prints and sketches this little book tells, in 
abbreviated form, the story of Canada from its early 
discovery in May, 1497, to the present day. 

KAY MONTAGUE 


VICTORIAN CAKES: Caroline B. King; Caxton Printers; 
pp. 275; $2.50 (U.S.). 


HE UNEXPECTED CHARM of Mrs. King’s book lies 

not in the recipes, which are excellent, but in the 
pleasant memories of her Victorian childhood, which form 
the real background of her work. Her early life was 
spent in a comfortable middle class home in Chicago, and 
through the medium of fascinating Victorian dishes such 
as Tipsy Parson, Shrewsbury Cakes and Honigkuchen, she 
has recaptured the full-bodied flavor of life and cooking 
in the 1880’s when eggs and butter were cheap and hos- 
pitality was wide. “Victorian Cakes” is worth reading 
for the recipes of the forgotten dishes alone, but the easy 
style, the nostalgic atmosphere, and the gentle humor 
interest even the reader with no taste for the working 
side of cooking. R. G. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Vol. III, July 1940-June 1941: edited by S. Shepard 
Jones and Denys P. Myers; Boston, World Peace 
Foundation; pp xi + 805; $3.75. 


HE THIRD VOLUME of this admirable series will be 

as indispensable as its two predecessors. as a book of 
reference for all students of contemporary American 
foreign policy. Here are collected the speeches of the 
president, and all the important documents bearing on 
American political activity in the Western Hemisphere, 
Europe and the Far East, as well as on questions of trade, 
finance and defence. This particular volume is of 
special value to Canadians because it contains the docu- 
ments about the Ogdensburg and Hyde Park agreements, 
about the St. Lawrence waterway, and about the deals 
for American bases in the Atlantic. The speed with 
which an authoritative collection of this kind has been 
published so soon after the events with which it deals 
adds to the present value of the volume. F. H. U. 
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Books Received 


The Hill of Doves: Stuart Cloete; Col- 
lins (Houghton Mifflin); pp. 633; 
$3.00. 

Medicine Show: Malcolm Webber; 
Caxton; pp. 265; $3.00. 

The Artisan: Sara Carsley; Ryerson; 

pp. 8; 50c. 

Ebb Tide: Doris Ferne; Ryerson; pp. 8; 

50c. 

The Singing Gipsy: Mollie Morant; 

pp. 8; 50c. 
(All Ryerson Poetry Chap-Books) 

Klee Wyck: Emily Carr; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 155; $2.50. 

India Today: Duffett, Hicks and Par- 
kin; Ryerson Press; pp. 110; 60c. 
Black Lamb and Grey Facon; Rebecca 
West; Macmillan; pp. 1181 (2 vol- 

umes); $10. 

Dependent Areas in the Post-War 
World: Arthur N. Holcombe; World 
Peace Foundation; pp. 108; cloth, 
50c; paper 25c. (Vol. III). 

Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
tions: S. Shepard Jones and Denys 
P. Myers; World Peace Foundation; 
pp. 805; $3.75. 

Canada: Lady Tweedsmuir; Collins; 
pp. 48; paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.50. 
Red Planes Fly East: Piotr Pavlenko 
(translated from the Russian by 
Stephen Garry); Labour Book Ser- 
vice; pp. 523; 75c + postage (LBS 

members only). 

French English Dictionary: J. O. Kett- 
ridge; Musson; pp. 526; $1.35. 

Spenlove in Arcady: William McFee; 
Macmillan (Random House); pp. 
467; $3.00. 

Conference on Canadian-American 
Affairs: Queen’s Univ., 1941, Ed. by 
R. G. Trotter and A. B. Corey; Ginn 
and Co.; pp. 287. 

The Complete Poems of Emily Jane 
Bronte: edited by C. W. Hatfield; 
Columbia Univ. Press; pp. 262; $2.80 
(U.S.A.). 

The Potsdam Fuhrer: Robert Ergang; 
Columbia Univ. Press; pp. 290; $3.00 
(U.S.A.). 

War and the German Mind: Wm. K. 
Pfeiler; Columbia Univ. Press; pp. 
349; $3.25 (U.S.A.). 

Wakefield’s Course: Mazo De La 
Roche; Macmillan (Little, Brown 
and Co.); pp. 406; $2.75. 

Dunkirk: E. J. Pratt; Macmillan; pp. 
13; 50c. 

Article XIX of the Covenant of The 
League of Nations: P. B. Potter; 
Geneva Research Centre; pp. 98; 40c. 


PAMPHLETS 


Better Nursing for America: Beulah 
Amidon; (Public Affairs); pp. 32; 
10c. 

Religious Peace in Canada?: Claris 


DECEMBER, 1941 


Edwin Silcox; Canadian Association 
for Adult Education; pp. 20; 10c. 
Canada at War: (Revised to Oct. Ist); 
Director of Public Inf.; pp. 79. 
The Oxford Periodical History of the 
War: Edgar McInnis; Oxford Univ. 
Press (C.1.1.A.) No. 8 to June 1941; 

25c; No. 9 to Sept. 1941, 25c. 

Proceedings of the 6th Industrial 
Relations Conference: Indust. Rel. 
Sect., Queen’s University, Sept. 18- 
20, 1941; pp. 53. 

The War and Religion: Claris Edwin 
Silcox; pp. 30. 

The New Canadian Loyalists: John 
Murray Gibbon; pp. 39. 

The North American Tradition: Irene 
Baird; pp. 32. 

Conscription: ‘“Politicus” (L. L. L. 
Golden); pp. 32. 

Somewhere in England: John Douglas 
MacBeth; pp. 32. 

Canada Supplies the Tools of War: 

Canada at War (revised to Sept. 1): 
both issued by the Director of 
Public Information. 

Vers L’Accomplissement de _ notre 
Destin Americain: Leopold Richer; 
L’Ecole des Sciences Sociales, Pol- 
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